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- SoMEW HERE BETWEEN. 





BY 8. U. W. 





Between the daybreak and the sun, 

Between what's doing and undone, 

"T wixt what is lost and what is won, 
The span of life we see. 


Between the thinking and the deed, 

Between the asking and the need, 

’T wixt those who follow and those who lead, 
I find myselt and thee. 


Between our hope which shines afar 

Against life's sky like some bright star, 

And fate’s most stern, relentless bar, 
All joys and woes exist. 


So, if our lives, which seem so bright, 
Should be obscured by some dark night, 


Kemember there's a brighter light, 
No darkness can resist. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Y dear Dane!’ murmured Chandos 
M with gentle reproach. 
Dane glanced at him with the same 
kind of queerness. 

‘One should never lay oneself open to 
temptation, or give even the excuse for 
scandal. A young girl visit your cham- 
bers! What would be said, what would 
be thought, if it were known? And I sup. 
pose your man Walford, like the rest of 
them, is not to be trusted? My dear Dane, 
you sbould have more consideration for 
your reputation.” 

“Thanks,’’ said Dane in a dry voice. 
“As for Walford, I have had him for 
many years, ever since I left college, and 
he would as soon think of talking of my 
visitors, male or female, as—you would.” 

“T am delighted to hear it,’’ rejoined 
Chandos, in a tone that implied his dis- 
trust of Walford was as strong as ever. 
“But the girl, Dane? What did she want? 
he inquired with a curiosity remarkable 
in so virtuous and superior a young man. 

‘Well,’ said Dane slowly, ‘she seemed 
surprised and taken back when she got 
into the room and saw me, and when I 
rose and offered a chair she blushed for a 
moment, then went white and—and fal- 
tered out that there must be some mis- 
take.’’ 

Mr. Chandos smiled in a superior way. 

“The usual excuse! My dear Dane she 
was acting; it was all theatre, as the 
French say. And what was her busi- 
ness ?”’ 

“That’s what I asked her,’ said Dane, 
“She was very overwhelmed and con- 
fused, and for a time I couldn’t make out 
what was amiss. But it seemed that she 
had been cruelly used. The old story, 
Chandos—a trusting woman and a black- 
guard who had taken advantage of her in- 
nocence to betray her.”’ 

‘Dear, dear! This is dreadful!’ mur- 
mured Chandos, “I suppose her story 
was true? It was not a cleverly got up 
tale to draw some money from you, e6h?’’ 

“] believe her story was true,” said 
Dane. “I’m not a clever man like you, 
Chandos, but I’m not too easily imposed 
upon. Her story was true, yes.’ 

“But why on earth did 
you?” said Chandos curiously. 
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he thought, without any clue to his identi- 
ty. 

“The scoundrel!” murmured Chandos 
with mild indignation. “Ah, my dear 
Dane, when will our legislature pass a law 
punishing such cold-hearted villainy? I 
trust when you get inte the Upper House 
that you will turn your attention to the 
question,” 

‘“Y-es,”? said Dane. “But it seems that 
this gentleman had been, as usual, not 
quite clever enough. He had left a hand- 
kerchief in her possession, a handkerchief 
marked with his name,” 

Mr. Chandos nodded with profound sat- 
isfaction. 

“But still, I don’t see, Dane, why she 
should come to you.” 

‘‘Well, you can see,’ said Dane slowly, 
‘the name was the same as mine—Arm- 
itage.”’ 

Mr. Chancos raised himself and opened 
his mouth like a cod, then sank back, 
very red in the face, and quite dumb. 

“The same name!’’ repeated Dane. 
“Some friend had looked up the name for 
her in the directory, found mine and my 
address, and the poor girl had come to 
my chambers, expecting to find her be- 
trayer.’’ 

Mr. Chandos blew his nose with his 
delicately-scented handkerchief and kept 
it up before his red face tor a lengthened 
period. 

“I was naturally curious to know who 
he was—this man with the same name as 
my own—and I asked her to describe 
him.”’ He paused and took a drink of his 
champagne, ‘You will not be surprised 
to hear that she gave an exact description 
of yourself, Chandos.’’ 

Mr. Chandos sat up, then sank down 

n. 

“My dear Dane, I—you—er——”’ 

“Hold on,’ said Dane coldly; “I don’t 
want you to explain your conduct or to 
make it worse by lying. Your private 
life is no concern of mine; the whole busi- 
ness would not concern mein any way if 
the girl had not come to me; but as she 
had come I could not turn a deaf ear and 
acold heart to her story. She says you 
left her to starve,”’ 

“My dear Dane, you—you shock me; 
{here—there must besome misunderstand- 
ing,”’ said Chandos rather huskily, and 
still very red in the face. ‘‘There is—er— 
always—er—a great deal of exaggeration 
in these cases, and—er—I’m afraid——’’ 

‘‘Perhaps,”’ said Dane sternly; “but I 
don’t think there was inthisone. Any- 
way, I gave her somé money—for you— 
and I promised to give her some every 
month, still on your account. I did this 
for the honor of the family. You can pay 
me back if you like, and if you don’t you 
can leave it alone,”’ 

‘(My dear Dane——”’ 

“Hold on a moment; I don’t want to 
hear any more about it. I’ve got my 
own opinion of your conduct, and I dare- 
say you know what that is without my 
telling you. But,”’ with asudden burst of 
indignation, witi a sudden eruption of the 
temper for which be was famous, ‘for 
Heaven’s sake don’t vapor about senti- 
ment and virtue to me any more, or I—I 





shal! feel jolly well tempted to chuck you 
out of the window,” 

Mr. Chandos turned pale—for Dane bad 
half risen from his cbhair—anu eyed his 
cousin with mingled fear and hate. And 
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he would not have had the courage to 
stick Lord Dane under the fifth rib, he | 
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“Well, it bappened this way,” said | 
Dane, staring hard at his cigar. ‘‘Her be 
trayer bad managed to keep ber in ignor 
ance of his real name, and had ieft ber 
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girl whom a man in my position could not 
dream of—of marrying.” 

‘No, you were too good to marry her, 
but not too high and mighty to ruin ber," 
said Dane flercely, ‘There, for heaven’s 
sake, hold your tongue! I always thought 
ycu were s mean lot, Chandos, witb ail 
your poetical rant, and now I know it. 
That will do! Better keep your mouth 
shut; you can’t better the business by 
lying about it. I’m sorry to have to talk 
to you like this while | am, 80 to speak, 
your host—but-——”’ 

“My dear Dane, you—you act according 
to your light,”” murmured Mr. Chandos, 
‘‘Ier—never set up to be a paragon of all 
the virtues, and I—er—daresay you your- 
self are not immaculate,” 

“No,” responded Dane with a mixture 
of passionate indignation and self re- 
proach. “Dm a bad lot enough, I know, 
but I’m—— if I’m as bad as that. There, 
that willdo! Have some more wine—apn- 
other cigar ?"’ 

Mr. Chandos rose with a very tair at- 
tempt at dignity, but he was atill rather 
pale, and kept the table between him and 
the stalwart, strong-muscled Dane. 

“No, thanks. I have had enough, thank 
you; and, if you will permit me to say so, 
I think you bave too. “Nothing but—but 
the excellence of the champagne would 
excuse your—er—language, But! forgive 
you, my dear Dane,’’ he made haste to 
add, as Dane took bis legs off the chair 
and regarded his virtuous cousin with 
flashing eyes. ‘I forgive you. I can bear 
a great deal at your hands, and—and—lI 
trust that this story, which is not—er—al- 
together correct—will not be repeated.’”’ 

Dane laughed savagely. 

“Yes, it’s likely I should repeat it,’’ he 
grunted, 

“Quite so, These—these—smal! matters 
of private sentiments are—er—best kept 
private,”’ 

“Oh, go to -bed!’’ exclaimed Dane. 

‘‘Yos, I think I will; good-night, Dane! 
I—er—shall continue my rambles to-mor- 
row. I may start early, quite early, be. 
fore your breakfast hour. If so, I will 
say ‘good-bye!’”’ 

He held out his hand, but as Dane, with 
unusual sbortsightedness, did not appear 
to see it, Mr. Chandos pretended he was 
reaching for a match, took it, lit his candte, 
and with another softly, and sweetly-imur 
mured ‘“good-night,’’ eloquent of long- 
suffering and forgiveness, got himself out 
of the room. 

Kut when the door closed, dividing hit 
from his indignant and quick-tempered 
cousin, Mr. Chandos’s# expression changed, 
and his refined and poetic 
contrived to display an 
malignancy. ‘ 

“Curse you!” he mutteréd. ‘You ride 
the high horse over mé, do you? You 
think, because you are the heir to the 
earldom, and I am pa Chandos Aripitage, 
that you can say and do what you like’ 
Take care, you bu!!y;takecare! My time 
may come some day——er--or—is ita fine 
night, waiter?’ he broke off, as a waiter 
came along the passage, and, not unpatur- 
ally, stared at the gentieman who was 
gesticulating and muttering insuch an ex- 
traordinary fashion. 

+fjeautiful night, sir; the moon is a-shin 
in’ iike—like anytbing.”’ 

“Ah! I—l think I will take @ turn 
fore going to bed.’ 

He went downstairs and got bis hat, and 
paused at the bar. 

“] think I will take a glass 
glass—well, perhaps I'd better b 
your erdinary 
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sidering its unfamiliarity, and sailed out. 

The people of Yarnstaple go to bed 
early, and it is therefore to be presumed 
that they are ‘healthy, wealthy and wise,” 
and the streets seemed to be deserted. 

Mr. Chandos strolled along, smoking 
his cigarette, and chewing the cud of 
Dane’s vigorous language, without meet 
ing anyone tor some time, but presently 
he almost ran against aman coming out of 
a small public house at one of the corners, 

The man apologized, and was passing 
on, when Mr. Chandos stopped with an 
exciamation of surprise, and looked hard 
at him. 

“Why, Rawdon, is that you?” he said. 

The man stopped as if he had been shot, 
and stared at his interloculor in rather a 
confused and vacuous manner. He was a 
respectably-dreased man, having some- 
thing of the appearance of a clerk or a 
schoolmaster, and his face was rather a 
weak than a bad one. It was rather heavily 
lined, and, but forthe flush which drink 
bestows, pale and careworn. 

He regarded Chandos shyly, reservedly, 
for a moment, then am‘ied feebly. 

“It's Chandos Armitage, isn’t it?’’ 

He had been at the same college with 
Chandos, but after leaving Cambridge 
they bad gone their respective ways, and 
Rawdon's bad been a downward one, 

“Yous, it is I,” said Chascos, blsandly. 
‘It is very strange meeting you here in 
this out-of-the way place. What are you 
doing here, Rawdon? Got a living—cur- 
acy?” 

Kawdon shook his head, and lowered it 
for a moment, 

“N—o,”’ he said. 
afterall, I’m notin the Chureh,.” 

“No? Then what are you doing? Dear 
me, it is years since we met,’”’ said Chan- 
dos, scrutinizing the other's black and 
rather shabby garments, and at once adopt- 
ing a superior and patronizing tone, 

‘“You,’’ said Mr. Kawdon, looking up 
and down the street and then at the well- 
clad and flourishing Mr. Chandos shyly. 
“All sorta of things have happened since 
then. You're pretty flourishing, Armitage, 
I can see.”’ 

Mr. Chrendos #miled with that compla- 
cency which arouses In one a burning de 
sire to kick the man who displays it. 

“Yous? Well, you've been luckier than 
l heve,”’ said Kawdon with @ suppressed 
sigh, “I’ve had « rough time of it. I 
meant going in for the Church, a# you 
know; but—but—well, I came a mucker 
somehow,.”’ 

Mr. 
proachfully. 

“Ah, my dear the old, old 
story. Those dreadful cards and—er—the 
rather too fond of 
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Kawdon, 
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them in the old college days,”’ 

“Yon,” Kawdon with a@ sigh. 
“Yes, I suppose that will account for It. 
At any I got on the down track; it 
doesn’t matter how, does it?” 

Ho looked up and down the street, and 
to his lips, in @ stray, rest- 
Who does not know it? 
suppose, 


assented 


rale, 


his hand went 
ive kind of way 

“You don’t care for a drink, I 
Armitage ?”’ 

“I rarely drink,’ said the virtuous poet. 
“Besides, I'm afraid we could not get any- 
thing fit to drink.” 

“You can get adecentdrop of brandy in 
‘maid Mr. with the air 
experience, and he 
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“You, I used tothink myself a clever 
sort of fellow; but you see what I've come 
to,”” he glanced down at bis seedy clothes. 

Mr. Chandos offered him a cigarette, but 
Rawdon shook his bead and lit «a s#strong- 
smelling pipe. 

“Everything went wrong with me. | 
could have passed for the Oburch or the 
Army, or the Bar, or anything if it badn't 
been for——"’ he lifted his glass sign! fic- 
antly. 

“Dear, dear! Ah, my dear Rawdon, 
what curse this drink is!’ murmured 
Mr. Chandos, as he sipped his steaming 
toddy with a pious sigh, 

“You,” assented Rawdon dryly. ‘But 
it's the kind of curse that men like my- 
self would rather have than a Liessing.”’ 

“And what are you doing now?’ in- 
quired Mr, Chandos, 

Rawdon shrugged his shoulders apolo- 
gotically. 

“At present, I'm teaching elocution and 
history at a ladies’ school bere,’ he said. 
‘“}t isn’t much of a berth, but it keeps the 
wolf from the door, and finds me in 
clothes, such as they are, and tobacco, | 
suppose you don’t know of anything 
better? You'd belp an old triend, I sup- 
pose, Armitage ?"’ 

“Can you doubt it?’ murmured Mr, 
Chandos, who wouldn’t have belped him 
on any consideration, “No, wy dear 
Rawdon, if there is any sentiment which 
lingers and clings clower to the huinan 
heart it is--I say " the brandy and 
water on the top of the champagne was 
rather muddling—‘if there is any senti- 
mont which | cherish with the greatost 
care it is the friendship of early youth, 
Be sure if 1 bear of anything that would 
or—suit you, that | will communicate 
with you atonce, Dear me, itis a thous- 
and pities you didn’t go into the Church. 
Why, you lo k more like @ parson than 
anything 6la6 now,”’ 

Rawdon laughed rather bitterly, 

“Dol? That is because I dress in black 
clothes. It's more respectable, and the 
achoolmistress where I teach likes it, Well 

will you have another? No? Theo I 
will, You'd better, Fill up the gentio- 
man's giass, Jonny.”’ 

Mr. Chandos did not protest very firmly, 
and while he sipped his third glass he re- 
garded his companion and old college 
chum with # thoughtful simile albeit with 
ratber a doubtful and double vision, 

“And you, | suppose,’? said Rawdon, 
“are as flourishing as ever? Lot ime see, 
weren't you next heir to some swell ear! 
the Karl of—of—1 forget.” 

“The Earl of Starminster,’’ sani Mr, 
Chanoos, “My cousin (‘curse hit,’ he 
put in mentally) Dane Armitage is the 
heir, you remember?” 

“Yor, l remember,’ said Rawdon, “A 
fine fellow. Was stroke in the 'Varsity 
boat. Yos, | remember, And there isonly 
his iife between you and the Ulle, oh? 
By Jove, if anything should happen to 
him, or he shouldn’t marry !"’ 

Mr. Chaudos set bis teeth hard, 

“Nothing is likely to happen to him,’’ he 
gaid bitterly. ‘‘Aud he’s sure lo marry; 
he's engaged as it is,’’ 

Rawdon laughed == rather 
Mr. Chandos considered, 

“That's rather hard lines on you, Armit- 
age. Well, if you do come into the title 
by any fluke, don’t forget an old friend.” 

“] won't, 1 won't!’ assevoerated Mr, 
Chandos, 

“Thanks. 
my card, #0 that 
anything turne up, 

He pulled out an old and rather greasy 


unfleelingly. 


Look here, Vil just give you 
you can write to meif 
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pocket-book and oxtracted a card lt ran: 


*Ronkrr RAWDON, 
‘Peacher of Eiocution and tlistory, 
28. ae: Street, 
*Yarnastapie,”’ 

“ld ask you to come and see me, but 
my diggings are too shabby fer you, and 
I’m: ashamed todo #0, Vin awfully bard 
up. If--if yeu can letd me a fiver, for 
God's sake do so, Aruitage.” 

“My de—ar fellow!’ muruured Mr, 
Chandos, who, though he had taken more 
than was good for hin, was pot quite in- 
toxicated, I] should be delighted — delight. 
ed; but, unfortunately, | have left my 
purse at tbe hotel, Good night, and God 
bleas you!" 

‘Good night!" 
dryly. ‘Here, 
card.’ 

“Bless m6, yes!’ said Mr. Chandos, and 
he took it and stuck it in his walstceat- 
pocket, and burried off, little 
how soon he would flad iis 
ful. 

Mr. Chandos went to bed and 
heavily, to wake (the next mor 
‘‘, head on.’’ 
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ate; though his sleep was baunted by 
dreams in which he swam for dear life in 
the currents of the Yaw, and fancied him. 
self floating out to sea, with an angel, 
wiitwe face was singularly like that of 
Lyra Chester, hovering over bim and 
‘keeping death at arin’s length. 

But the Sleep god refused to settle on 
the eyelids of Lyra until the night watches 
had faded into the hours of the cool gray 
dawn. And when she fell asleep it was to 
drearn that Dane Armitage was sitting by 
her in his wet clothes, his arms folded be- 
hind bis head; his eyes, with their frank, 
pleasant smile, resting on her, She woke 
with a start to remember—it flashed upon 
her in the first moments of consciousness 
—that he had promised to come again that 
day. 

Would he come? Was it not more likely 
that he would forget all about it—that, 
tired of the place and of his ac venture, he 
would take the first train back to London, 
to that world which was so unknown to 
her, #0 full of inystery and enchantment? 
She went down and into the garden and 
looked round, and instinctively her eyes 
wandered to the seat on which he had sat. 

Was it only yesterday that he had sat 
there? It seemed ages and ages ago; it 
seemed as if she had known him for 
years, as if he bad become part of her 
life’s history. 

Mr. Chester coming down found her 
leaning against the porch, the pigeons and 
the chickens fluttering round ber, and, 
for the first time, disregarded, 

“In there to be any breakfast this morn- 
ing, Lyra?’ he asked, and she did not no- 
tice that his voice was more than usually 
querulous, 

She wentin and poured out his coflee 
for him, but she was strangely sifent. It 
soeuied to her that she could nottalk, as if 
something were going to bappen, and as if 
she were waiting for it. 

Once or twice she caught herself listen- 
ing; and at such times she started half 
guiltily and blushed, 

‘Father,’ she said at last, ‘Lord Armit- 
age has promised to come here this morn- 
ing and show me how to fish, May | go 
with him ?’ 

Her father looked up from the book 
which always lay beside his plate—an old 
edition of Quarles’ “Eublems,”’ 

“What? he said absently. ‘May you 
xo where? Yes, yes; why do you ask?” 

She went outside into the garden again 
after breakfast, «nd fed the pigeons; but 
she had no word for them that morning, 
and threw them their corn with her eyes 
fixed on the sand, which soon would be 
covered by the tide—the tide which had 
nearly swept him out of life yesterday. 

Nine—ten o'clock was struck by the 
tall, rusty-tongued clock on the stairs, and 
still he did not come. 

She plucked # rose from the bush from 
which she had gathered one tor him yes: 
terday or was it vears ago? -and was 
going into the bouse, with a strange feel- 
ing of sadness and disappointment weigh- 
ing beavily upon her, when suddenly she 
heard a fool#tep. 

Itmight have been Griffith, tne maid, 
but she knew is was neither, 

She stood, her heart beating wildly— 
why, why ? she asked herself with « kind 
of fierce resentment—then she heard bis 
voice at the gate, and went to méet him, 

His eyes, With a frank smile in them 
and and was there sometbing else, s me- 
thing more tender and gentile than a 
simile? dwelt on hers, 

“Am | too early 7’ he asked, 

lier heart bounded with a kind of auiaze.- 
mentat the question, Too early? Why, 
had she not been wailing hours, days, 
monthal 

“oN —o,” 
voice faltered, ‘*N—o, 


she said; and she knew her 
] am quite ready,” 
and she gave him her small, softly warm 
hand. 

Oh, love, cruel love! Here is one who 
has done you no harin, One so innocent, 
mo pure, so free from @arthly taint, that 
suroly you will—must—spare ber! But 
love bas no pity. 

“God makes wouan perfect. Man spoils 
her. Love redeems ber.” 

“i've got the rod,’’ said Dane. “Shall 
we go at once? The trout are rising, | 
think.” 


CHAPTER VII, 

ANE and Lyra walked side by sideup 
| the valley, and at first they were 

rather silent—perhaps Dane was en 
Kaged in listening to the chidings of his 
guilty conscience; perbaps she was rather 
overwhelmed by the strangeness an 
novelty of the situation. It was the anda 


time in her life that she had been alone 
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look upon; and perhaps she was too full of 
wonder at bis graciousness in coming all 
the way from Yarnstaple to take the trou- 
ble of teaching her to fish. Certainly her 
silence was not caused by a guilty con- 
science; she did not know that she was sin- 
ning against the con ventionalities in spend- 
ing the morning alone with him—that she 
ought to have bad a chaperon with her. 

They walked through the little wood, 
with the sun shining through the leaves 
and touching her hair with flecks of gold, 
and emerged into the clearer part of the 
valley. 

“What a lovely morning!’ she said at 
last, and almost to herself. 

Dave shook his bead, 

‘*Rather too fine for our work,”’ he said, 
eyeing the sun and bright blue sky re- 
proachfully. 

‘Really ?”’ 

“You, it’s a bit too bright. You see, the 
trout can see us afar off, and see the line, 
and recognize the fact that the flies are 
made of feathers, and have a suspicious- 
looking hook underneath ’em. But never 
mind; perbaps we shal! have some luck, 
and it will cloud overand rain. Though,” 
he added, glancing at her simple morning 
frock, which, for all its simplicity, seemed 
to him the prettiest dress, the most becom- 
ing, he had ever seen. Once again, as he 
looked at her, he thought of pictures he 
had seen in the illustrated papers and the 
Academy. Sbe was like one of the lovely 
girls Leslie paints so exquisitely—the 
frank-eyed, innocent schoolgirls, with the 
promise of a more iovely womanhood 
shining in their eyes—“though I’m afraid 
you’d get wet, and that wouldn’} do.’’ 

She smiled. 

“Oh, it would not matter. I am used to 
retting wet, and I have nothing on that 
will spoil, This fzrock,’’ she added, an- 
swering his glauce at it, ‘is as old as the 
hills.”’ 

“All right,’ he said; ‘1’ll put the rods 
up now. This is yours,” 

“What a pretty one!” she said; “and it 
looks quite new.’’ 

“Yes?” he said, with a suppression of 
the truth; he did not want her to think 
he bad bougnt it specially for her. “] 
haven't used it much, I hope it will suit 
you; that it won’t be too heavy,” and he 
spoke as anxiously as if a kingdom de- 
pended upon it. 

She whisked it to and froin the awfully 
reckless fashion of the novice, and Dane 
thought to himself, ‘‘She’ll smash the top 
the first go off; glad I brought a second 
one,”’ 

‘Now I’ll show you how to run the line 
on. Nee? Now you puton the gut—ihe 
‘collar,’ as they call it; you see it’s as fine 
asa hair, and the color of the water. And 
now for the fly. Letmethink—yes!"’ He 
selected an artificial fly from bis book, and 
put iton the gut line. “Pretty, .cn’t it?’ 

*Yos; but it doesn’t look very nuch like 
a real fly,’’ said Lyra critically. 

“Oh, it does when it ison tho water. It 
would take a very clever fish to detect the 
ditference. And now I'll show you how 
to throw it.”’ 

“] think I’d rather watch you do it for 
a fow times,’’ said Lyra, with becoming 
modesty. 

‘All right,’”’ he said. 

He put up his own rod quickly, advanced 
to the stream cautiously, and threw the 
fly lightly; and Lyra, as she watched him, 
discovered that the art of fly-fishing is, at 
apy rate, a very graceful one. 

lle whipped the stream for a hundred 
yards or #9, but the sun was streaming on 
the water, and the fish saw him and re- 
fused to be caught, and he came back to 
her with a shrug of the shoulder. 

“Too bright!’ he said. ‘Never mind, it 
will be practice for you. Now hold your 
rod like this, firmly, but still lightly, don’t 
you know.” 

It was necessary, absolutely necessary, 
that be should place her fingers around 
the butt of the rod, and for a moment or 
two he enclosed her small hand in his; but 
Lyra was too absorbed in ber endeavors to 
follow his instructions to notice it, though 
the contact of her hand thrilled through 
him. 

“That’s right; now creep gentiy to the 
streain—not too close !—and throw the fly 
like this—see ?’’ 

Lyra raised the rod, and hurled, Liter- 
ally hurled the fly at the water, so that 
every trout within sight and bearing was 
scared to death, and’ fled wildly up stream. 

“Ob, dear!’ she said ruefully; “and it 
looked 80 easy !”’ 

He laughed encouraging) y. 

“So do most things till you try ’em. 
Sewing looks easy enough when you're 


watching a lady atit; but | expect | should | 
find it pretty difficult. Don’t you be down- | was! 


hearted; that wasn’t a bad throw—for tha 
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first,” be said mendaciously. ‘Try again, 
but let me hold your band and guide it. 
Now, then, let the rod go of itself; it only 
wants a movement of the wrist See? 
That’s better! I told you you could mapn- 
age it” 

“Bat you threw that,” remarked Lyra 
gravely. 

“Not altogether,’’ he said. ‘‘Now try by 
yourself. That’s better! Now another— 
let the line describe a curve and and fall 
naturally, lightly. See? That wasa fish 
rose that time; it was, indeed.’”’ 

“Was it? 1 didn’t see it,” she said 
eagerly. 

“That’s because you’re ret yet used to 
looking out for them,” ba responded 
promptly. ‘Presently you'll get as sharp 
as—as a needle. Now I’m going to step 
back and leave you a free hand.” 

Lyra at once took advantage of it to 
throw the fly over ber shoulder and nearly 
catch him in the face with it. He grinned 
behind her back. It was not the first time 
he had taught the art, and knew his dan- 
ger. 

He stood and watched her, and as he 
watched he forgot his business in rapt 
admiration. The little figure as she raised 
herself to her full height and swung her 
arm, the poise of the beautifully-shaped 
golden little head, filled him with an 
ecstatic delight, which shone in his eyes, 
She looked over her shoulder and very 
nearly caught the expressiou, which he 
rapidly changed to an impersonally criti- 
cal one, 

‘‘Is that better 7?” she asked anxiously, 

“It’s perfect,” he replied, off his guard 
for the moment, “I—I mean that it’s 
much better, Don’t throw hard—as lightly 
as you can, remember.”’ 

“Do you think I shall catch any fish ?” 
she asked innocently, after two or three 
more throws, 

“I’m certain you will,’’ he responded, 
with a shameless disregard of the truth. 
“If it would only cloud over!” he mut- 
tered fervently. 

He had set his heart upon her catching 
at least one. 

“There is a cloud over there,’’ said Lyra, 
nodding towards the west. 

“So there is,’? he said hopefully. “1’ll 
smoke a pine; it generally brings rain.”’ 

She laughed softly. The feeblest joke of 
the young man brought the laughter to 
her lips and eyes. 

“But this must be very wearisome for 
you, Mr. Armitage?” she said presently. 
And after a dozen throws: “You will be 
very sorry you offered to teach me,”’ 

‘‘Perhaps I shall,’”’ he assented. ‘‘Any- 
how, I’ll tell you when I’m tired of it, 
‘That’s a bargain, eh ?”’ 

She nodded. 

“Is your arm getting tired ?” he asked 
prosently, and in a grave, tender tone, 

She shook her head. 

“No, no, not in the least. Do you know 
I think I saw one run at the fly just then?’ 

“Very likely,” he said, knowing that no 
fish would venture within a hundred 
yards of the flopping fly. ‘‘Youshouldn’t 
say ‘run,’ because, as a matter of fact, fish 
don’trun. Nay ‘rise,’”’ 

‘-Yes,’”’ she assented, with a meekness 
that instantly made him feel like a brute 
tor correcting her. 

Shine made her way slowly up the stream, 
and }ie walked beside her, out of reach of 
the backward cast of the fly, for some 
minutes _n silence, He could see that she 
was trying her hardest. Her brows were 
drawn Straight, the firm, expressive lips 
were shut closély, her eyes were fixed on 
the stream. It was evident that she had 
almost forgotten bim. And he smoked 
and watched her with a continued sense of 
infinite pleasure and satisfaction. 

Fly-fishing is the poetry of sport. You 
wander beside a silver stream that babbies 
rippling music, to which the birds keep up 
asoftand constant accompaniment, The 
trees are in their loveliest greenery, the 
banks are gemmed with wild flowers, 
rustic gentian, graceful rushes, velvety 
mnoss, A butterfly flutters from flower to 
flower; a dragon- fly, in all the glory of its 
gorgeous summer dress, soars over the 
waters, chased by a still more gorgeous 
kingfisher. ‘The air is softand balmy, and 
full of a strange and mystic charm. On 
such @ morning one realizes how truly 
the poet understood the case when he 
sang— 

In the spring a liveiier iris changes on 

the burnish’d dove, 

Ine the spring a young man’s fancy 

lightly turns to thoughts ot love. 

And Dane, as he followed Lyra, all un- 
couscious!y was thinking of her—and of 
love. 

liow innocent, how unconscious she 
Most girls would have thougkt 
their companion, of their poee 
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how they looked, and whether he was ad- 
miring ber; but this girl had evidently 
forgotten herself and bim—was completely 
absorbed in her lesson. 

Suvme day, he thought, some man will 
come along and win her heart, wake the 
love in it, and she will turn those beauti- 
ful eyes upon him with a look that ought, 
if it does not, send bim halt mad with 
joy and rapture. 

Yes, that would happen some day and 
to some lucky fellow. He sighed. : 

The sigh startled her, and she stopped 
and looked at him. 

“You are getting tired, Lord Armitage?’ 
she said. 

“N-o, no,” he said hastily, for she had 
startied him by her sudden turn. “But 
I’m afraid you will be, and then | shall 
never forgive myself. Look here, I'll take 
afew throws, Never mind; I’ve left my 
rod behind there.” 

‘““Won’t mine do ?”’ 

He took the rod; the butt was warm 
with her grasp; it was almost as good as 
clasping her hand. 

“Thanks,” he said. 
me luck.” 

As it happened, the cloud floated over 
the sky just then and his opportunity 
came, Throwing with the greatest care, 
be got a rise; the next moment a trout, 
gleaming like silver, lay flopping on the 
grass at her feet. 

Lyra started back with a little cry, then 
blushed and laughed shamefacedly. 

“It was so sudden!’’ she cried. ‘How 
did you manage it? How pretty it looks! 
It—it seems ratber a pity to catch it.” 

"Te laughed. 

“For goodness sake don’t say that,’’ he 
said. “Fish were meant to be caught— 
and eaten, and he has bad his amusement. 
Don’t say it’s wicked, like Theo——’’ he 
broke off abruptly. 

“Like Theodosia?” she said. ‘I remem- 
ber. No, | won’t, for I don’t think there 
is any harm in it.” ; 

He put the trout in the basket hanging 
on his back, and, with a glance at the fly, 
handed her tbe rod. 

“Now, then; 1’ll wager a thousand to 
one that you catch a trout now. It wasn’t 
your fault—altogether—that you haven’t 
done so before. Now, carefully, and very 
lightly, mind! You see that broken water 
there, that little eddy in front of that 
stone? Throw the fly there; just let it 
drop. That’sit! Again—lightly, mind.” 

She threw the fly, and tairly well; and, 
as much to bis delight as hers, caught a 
trout. Of course she jerked it out as if it 
weighed at least a ton and a half, and of 
course it went swinging round ber head 
two or three times, narrowly wissing 
Dane’s eyes and nose, 

“Oh, dear!’ she exclaimed. 
will it stop?” 

He caught the line, unhooked the fish, 
and showed it to her, his eyes aglow with 
pleasure at her pleasure anc satisfaction. 

“And I really caught it!’’ she exclaimed. 
“It doesn’t sound possible.’”’ She began to 
prepare for another throw immediately. 

“Well, what do you say to fly-tishing 
now ?” he asked, with a smile, 

“It is delightful!’ she said. ‘Ti ere was 
silence for a while, and presenily she 
caught a couple more, A bright look shone 
in her eyes, a delicious color warmed the 
clear ivory of her cheek, her lips smiled 
gratefully upon him. 

“T understand it now!” shesaid thought- 
fully. 

‘“*Yes; you only want to catch a trout to 
be bitten with the angling mania,” he 
said, laughing. ‘‘You’re sorry you didn’t 
know the art before—aren’t you?”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ she said; ‘‘and I should never 
have thought of trying if you had not 
been kind enough to teach me. And, oh, 
what a trouble I must be to you! It must 
be so much nicer to fish oneself than teach- 
ing some stupid person.’”’ 

‘’That’s all right,’’ he said; ‘and don’t 
call yourself names. You’re quicker at it 
than most people.’’ 

“Than the young lady you call Theo- 
dosia ?”’ 

“Oh, yes; ever so much,” he replied 
briefly. “And now what do you assy to 
moisiening the fish? It’s generally done 
at this stage, just to encourage the rest, 
you Know.” He changed the subject 
quickly. 

‘**‘Moistening the fish?’’”’ she asked. 
Though sbe bad learnt to catch trout she 
had not yet acquired thé anglers’ slang. 

He drew a silver sherry fiask from his 
pocket. 

“We really moisten ourselves, but we 
put it the other way out of politeness to 
the trout. I don’t know whether you’re 
hungry; you ought to be. I am, fearfully. 
Shall we sit down and get some lunch?” 


“It ought to bring 
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“Ob, I am so sorry, but I—I 
bring anything il senireihina ited 

“That's all right,” he responded cheer- 

fully, in his pet phrase, “1 thought of it 
—see!” He dived into his pocket, and 
produced a sandwich case. 
“I’m afraid they’ll taste of trout,” he 
said. “They always do, however care- 
fully you wrap ’em up in paper or tin. 
Where's a nice place ?”’ 

He found a boulder standing up in the 
mossy grass, and flicked the top of it with 
his handkerchiet. 

“Here's a seat for you,” hesaid. ‘jive 
me your rod; or, better still, why pot sit 
on the grases, and lean against the stone? 
That’s the thing! I hope it’s comfort- 
able,”’ 

“I's as good as an armchair!” she said. 

He opened the by no means small sand- 
wich case and extended it to her. “Own 
up that you’re bungry, now !” he said. 

Lyra laughed softly, her eyes reflecting 
the happy, careless smile in bis. 

“You needn’t be afraid,” 
“There’s enough for three. 
ful what these cases hold.”’ 

Sandwiches are, as a rule, tasteless and 
deceptive fare, but on this lovely morn- 
ing, in this pure and flower-scented air, 
with the stream making music, with the 
bright June sun smiling down trom the 
blue sky, sand wiches took to themselves a 
new and delicious flavor, and seemed a 
banquet fit for the gods, 

Dane dropped down beside her, and ex- 
tended his long length on the velvety 
grass, and ate with the happiness and con- 
tent of the Lotus-eater. 

“I wish I’d brought some champagne,” 
he murmured presently. ‘I could have 
put a small bottle in the basket easily 
enough. I’m an idiot!’ 

“Do you like itso much ?” she said in- 
genuously. ‘I never tasted it.’”’ 

“Tl wish I had brought some more than 
ever now! And oh, by George! I forgot 
to bring a glass! You won’t mind drink- 
ing out of the cup at the bottom of the 
flask? Shai! I put some water with the 
sherry ?”’ 

“I think I’ll have plain water,”’ she said. 
‘\] ealdom or never drink wine,” 

“I don’t think—mind, I am not sure— 
but I don’t think yor can moisten the fish 
properly with water; they prefer wine,”’ 

He half filled the cup of the fiask with 
water, and filled it up with the sherry— 
not public-house sherry, but some from 
the famous Starminster cellars, 

“It is very nice!” said Lyra. 
are you going to drink out of ?”’ 

‘Oh! the game cup will do,’”’ he caid, as 
nonchalantly as he could. “I take my 
sherry nwat.’’ 

He would not have washed the cup for 
words, and he tried to notice from which 
side she drank that he might diink from 
the same. 

“Another sandwich? Why is it that one 
always enjoys one’s grub—I beg your 
pardon ! lunch—so much more in the open 
air than indoors ?” 

“I don’t know!” said Lyra dreamily, 
‘but who would not rather be out of doors 
than ip on such a day as this? How you 
must enjoy fishing and eating your lunch 
like this! A little picnic ali by yourself.’’ 

‘“*Yea,’’ he said, ‘sometimes. But some- 
times it isn’t so pleasant.” He leant back 
on his elbow and looked up at her ex- 
qu site profile with a perfect contentment. 
“] remember once, when I was in the 
Rockies—the Rocky Mountains, in Amer- 
ica—hunting for the grizziy bear, when I 
should much have preferred to have been 
indoors,”’ 

‘‘Yes?’’ she said, looking down at him 
withn a almost childlike eagerness in her 
eloquent eyes. 

“Yes, It was a beast of a day; was 
snowing hard—had been snowing for 
weeks—monuths, | should think. I'd been 
out on the track since early morning, and 
in the middle of the day 1 thought I’d 
bave a snack, as weare doing now. I’d 
got the sane sandwich case and flask, by 
the way.” 

She glanced at them as if they had sud- 
denly acquired a new interest in her eyes. 

“I sat down in a kind of cave, just in 
the mouth of it, out of the snow, and was 
enjoying myself as much as a man can 
when he’s bitterly cold and knows, by the 
best of all evidence, that be has got several 
pounds of snow down his neck, when | 
saw a shaduw cross the mouth of the cave, 
and the next moment the owner of the 
shadow appeared. It was an Indian, avd 


he said. 
It’s wonder- 


“But what 


not one of a friendly tribe. In fact, as 
Artemus Ward says, ‘Injuns,’ whether 
friendly or not, ‘are ypieon.’ This gentle 


man looked anything but pleasant, and 
he eyed my fiask and sandwich box with 
apn expression which plainly showed that 
his fam 
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ily plate. He’d goto rifie and a scalping 
knife, and——”’ he broke off as he saw her 
shudder, “My.rifie lay near my hand, 
but I knew that if I reached out for it he 
would shoot me before I could raise it to 
my elbow, and so, though I should much 
have preferred putting a bullet through 
uim, I made friendly signs to him and 
offered him a sandwich. Your true In- 
dian of whatever tribe will eat anything; 
they mosily live on grasshoppers and 
dogs; dogs count as luxury. So he look 
all the sandwiches that remained—there 
was vory little pride about bim—and put 
the sandwich case in his pocket.”’ 

“Oh I’ 

“Yea, rough wasn’t it? ‘her he pointed 
to the flask. I made signs to him to hold 
out his tin cup and I'd give him some, but 
he shook his head and pointed to tue flask. 
Now I’d had that flask a long while—it 
was an old friend, and | don’t hold with 
parting with a friend without a struggle. 
So 1 shook my head. He gave ime a 
charming grunt and raised bis gun, and | 
should bave been an interesting corpse 
suortly afterwards, but at that moment— 
this is a true story, Miss Chester-——”’ 

“Oh yes, yes!’ she breathed eagerly. 
“Please go on !’’ 

“Well, at that moment we both heard s 
gruwl bebind me, and out of the darkness 
of the cave came somothing that looked 
like a huge rusty mat on two legs, with 
another couple of legs pa wing the air.’”’ 

‘*The—the bear !”’ breathed Lyra. 

“It was the bear, yes; and a remarkably 
fine and vicious one, I threw myself on 
my face, off went the gun, and 1 wondered 
whether I was shot or going to be clawed 
into small pieces, when looking up | saw 
the Indian on the ground and the bear on 
the top of him.” 

Lyra uttered a cry—only a woman can 
do it—a combination of borror and relief. 

“[ scrambled to my feet and snatched 
up my rifie, but the bear and the man 
were so beautifully mjxed that 1 was 
afraid to fire for a moment or two, and, 
when I did, I missed with the first parrel; 
but the e:sond I stretched the bear on the 
top of the man, as dead as a herring.” 

Lyra drew a hreath of relief. 

“That was returning good for evil,’”’ she 
said, and the quaver in her voice showed, 
though she smiled, how much the story 
had affected her. “How grateful and 
ashamed of himself he must have been !’’ 
she added, 

‘“H-m. Well, that’s the proper kind ot 
ending to the adventure, I’m aware,”’ 
said Dane witha laugh. ‘‘But to tell the 
truth it didn’t finish up in that story-book 
kind of way. No; your Indian is never 
grateful anu couldn’t be ashamed if ho 
tried. Directly he got up on his feet and 
found he wasn’t dead, he remembered 
that he’d another charge in his gun and 
that it was a pity the flask shouldn’t go 
with the sandwich box, so be aimed at me 
again. You can’t believe it?’ 

He pulled up the sleeve of his Norfolk 
jacket and bared it, and Lyra saw a fur- 
row drawn as if by a red pencil across the 
flesh. 

“] put up my arm and caught it there 
instead of my head, and then | gently 
knocked him down with the butt end of 
my gun.” 

He laughed with lazy enjoyment of the 
reminiscence. 

“Did—did it kil! bim?’’ inquired Lyra. 

“For the sake of society I regret to say 
it didn’t. He came to after a bit, and didn’t 
seein at all offended. He helped me skin 

the bear rnd cook some of the ham, and 
was gracious enough to join me at dinner. 
We parted very good friends though he 
quite forgot to give me back the flask, and 
was walking off with it until I reminded 
him. But I beg your pardon! 1’in like 
the fellow iu Shakespeare who was sv fond 
of bragging about bis exploits. What was 
his name?—oh, Othello, He used to spin 
impossible and wonderful yarns to Des- 
demona.”’ 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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LADIES A&B SPiks.—Society in Paris aqiust 
be almost as exciting as « melodrama of 
diplomatic life. An official in the French 
Detective Departinent says that numbers 
of ladies well known in Parisian society 
do not disdain to offer their services occa- 
sionally to the police on condition that 
they are paid. These are the “auxiliaries,” 
but there are others who receive :egular 
pay, varying from #100 to $250 # month, 
besides certain sums for which they have 
to give an account. These persons circu- 


late among the guests at the houses of 
politicians avd social leaders, and learn 
what they can. Those who are particu- 
larly well posted as to foreign politica re 
ceive higher salaries for their espionage | , 
than others. Knowledge is money in Paris 





Bric-a-Brac, 


Foop.—Among the Chinese there is a 
curious belief that it is possible to econo- 
miz6é in food by abstaining from muscular 
exertion. Thus when wages fall below a 
certain paint, poor Chinamen prefer not to 
work, because they consider that the 
would have to take more food to repair 


the waste than the work done would pro- 
duce, 


OLp WsicHt.-—-The British Museum has 
an ancient weight in the shape of a green 
diorite, about four inches high, carved in 
Mesopotamia in the year 606 B.C. It has 
a long inscription in Assyrian, which sets 
forth that it was made in the timeof Nebu- 
chadnezzar II, and is the exact copy of the 
legal weight. It is somewhat conical, 
with a flat bottom. 


Porriza.—In Turkey, if a man falls 
asloap in the neighborhood of poppy-feld, 
and the wind blows from the field towards 
him, he becomes narcotized, and would die 
if the country people, who are well ac- 
quainted with the clroumstances, did not 
bring bim to a well or stream and empiy 
pitcher after pitcher of water on his 
aud body. 


ORNAMENTS.--The women of certain Afri- 
can tribes distort tpeir countenances by 
thrusting pieces of Wood and crystal into 


their upper lips, bony 4 begin with small 
pieces, and gradually norease the size un- 
tll pieces of incrc-iible dimensions are 
thus carried, and their lips are transformed 
beyond recognition. The muacies are so 
affected that when they smile the lip is 
drawn upwards almost to the eyes, pro-* 
ducing an effect that is most horrible, 


Tima. —A curious timekeeper is em ployed 
by some of the islanders of the South 
Pacific. The kernels of the nut of the 
candle-tree are used. These are washci 
and strung on the rib of apalm leaf. This 
is placed in a vertical position and the 
upper kernel is lighted. Asali the kernels 
are of the some size and substance, each 
of them burns a certain number of min- 
utes, and then sets fire tothe kernel below. 
The natives tie bits of bark cloth along the 
string at irregular intervals so as to mark 
divisions of time. 


Savep.—In Paris nothing is wasted, not 
the smallest scrap of paper; that which 
everyone else throws away there becomes 
a source of profit. Old provision tins, for 
instance, are full of money; the lead sold- 
ering is removed and melted down into 
cakes, and the tin goes to make children's 
toys. Old boots, hewever bad, al waysocon- 
tain in the arch of the foot at least one 
sound piece that will serve again, and gen- 
erally there are two cr three others in the 
sole and the heel. Scraps of paper go to 
the cardboard tactory, cigar ends to the 
snuff maker, and #0 on. 

A SrrRanGk Tree.—A thread-and-needile 
tree isastep beyond the wax-tree in the 
way of convenience. Itsounds like a fable, 
but the Mexican maguey-tree furnishes 
rot only a needle and thread all ready for 
use, but many other conveniences, Just 
outside the door of a Mexican home the 
beautiful tree stands, loaded with “cluster- 
ing pyramids of flowers towering above 
dark coronals of leaves,” and at the tip of 
each dark green leaf is a slender thorn 
needle that must be drawn carefully from 
ite sheath, at the same time slowly un- 
winding the thread, is astrong,smooth fibre 
attached to the needle, and capable of 
being drawn out to a great length. 





SKA SERPENTS. —Nea serpent stories when 
told in good faith generally are attributed 
to hallucination, but the latest report that 
comes from Hammerfest, Norway, must 
be either a lie simple and wilful, or else 
something like the truth. The apparition 
is said to have taken place in July, but it 
is only now that the details have been col- 
lected from the fishing populatian who 
witnessed it. The serpents, for there were 
two of them, are declared to have lain off 
a fishing village fora whole day basking 


in the aun. One of them lay so close in 
that the fishermen dare not put out their 
boats. They estimated the iength of the 
creature at 180 feet, and their deseription 
of its appearance coincides with that given 
by many Carlier witnesses, including the 


officers of the British mian-of- war Dedalus. 


AN Eye With Leos, — Depend upon it, 
children,” said the benignant old gentle 
man who was addressing the Sunday 
School, ‘“‘we were fashioned by «a wiser 
power than ourselves, There was no tls 
take made in putting us togetner. If our 
hands were placed where our feet are and 


our feet where our bands are, how could 
we got along? It world be ae 
awk ward, children; exceedingly awkward. 
| streteh my hand out this was. | move 
my fingers this. Now, what is this an 
evidence of, children?’ There was no 
reply, and after wailing 4 moment the 
speaker answered the question himself. 
“It is an evidence of design. Don't forget 
that; children,” he continued, Impres- 
sively. Itisan evidence of design. Sup- 
pore, for luvtancé, iy %y®, instead of bav- 
ing lids and lashes, hau 1605. Suppose ny 
eve had legs. How could | use ti eum ?"’ 
“You could use them in running your eye 
| over the conyregation, « tldn’t your?’ re 
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THE MORNING. 


Light as a dream lay the mists on the lake: on 
the meadows, 

Too, ae the dream of a dream,and the wide 
brooding shadows 

Were sombre and etill ae thet ghtof far 
away sorrow, 

That tempers the hope of the 
of the morrow; 

While down the long sweep of the Meit«, wit 
dew all agiteten, 

Kan a iong lance of Nght. like the path of an 
angel. And listen! 

A votoe on the silence of morning ite innocent 
rapture proclaiming, 

As fearless and clear as the fre o! 
is flaming— 

“There are wiete! there are » 
through the shadow ia lying 

The path of the angel. Oh, bemuty! ob, rap 
ture undying!" 

Said the voetce of the morning 
ee 
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CHAPTER LI 
THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


T was quite useless,” Archie Douglas 
| continued, “for me to attempt to visit 
the house as Heater Kiairs friend—«he 
would bave none of me; but her husband 
had a great parvial for me You will 


aay that | am a cold blooded villain, [tis 
true that | am, or :«ther, | was, I cults 
vated the friendahiy of the busband en- 
tirely for the sake of seeing the wife, not 
that she ever cared to see me--fatr, proud 
Heater ! 

“The time came when | was her hus- 
band’s most intimate friend, when 1 went 
to the bouse as I] liked, and he Was always 
pleased to see me, Slo was always ihe 
eame—proud and cold; she seidom saw 
me; #he did not spend much time with 
her husband. | 
thing to say foradying man--but L wor- 
abipped her. 
her, I know; her proud, sweet eyea never 
restedon me Angus Blair bad severa) 
friends—there were Sir John tiart, Cap 
tain Jammer; aleo Sir Alan Fletcher, and 
rumor ssid thatthe beautiful young wife 
loved him. Sbe did not, I could «wear to 
that; she loved no one; her heart was vir- 
gin snow. She did not love her husband: 
they lived very unhappily together. She 
had been forced to marry bim, and be was 
old enough to have been her father; I do 
uot think there was «4 question «f love be- 
tween them at all. 

“1 have only this to say, that as the days 
passed, the poison and madness of love 
filled my veins and drove me mad. T am 
not the only man in the world whom love 
bas driven mad, Other) went tuad too for 
love of the beantiful tace of Hester Blair. 

“] do not know bow the temptation first 
came to me, but it did. cone, that il she 
were free, if ber husband were Cead, that 
I might win ber for wysell. 
handsome—peopie valliod me handsome 
Archie Douglass ip those days—1 was rich 
too, and I had a good position. 1 argued 
with myself that if she were free (heee ad- 


well, it seems a foolish 


I was loss than nothing to 


] was young, 


vantages withoutinfluence her, Lean not 


tell you the whirl, the teuipest of 
in which I lived, | Knew she did not love 
him, yet | could not 
him."’ 


lle looked suddenly ] bik the face, 


passion 


bear t oe er with 


the listening, intent, Gage: face of Monica 
Grey. 

“Do you know,” he asked, ‘what it is to 
be possessed Of the devil? 
was. | hated any Kind wordor look that 
pasned between husban: eid wite l 
hated the husband; [ loved lhe wife l 
wanted the husband Gead that | might 
winthe wife. Wicked! Yes | knoe it 
wes more than wicked, bul ilistiue ! 
took the band of Angus trraham thor; I 
mat at his table; I eat Of his Dread, and 
drank his wine, Yet ail the time | was 
wishirg him dead, The degrees ii +o are 
not very far apart 
dead 1 began to think how | ould kill 
hire. 

“| thought and studied, planned and 


Phiatis wlat! 


Frow wishing him 











|} movement of hers, 


brooded. I! sat at his table and called him 
friend, while 1 was thinking all the time | 
how I could killed hit Without being 
gcund oul 

{thought of shooting him, of finding 
him in his own grounds in «® je tect 
spot, shoot Ng Mid 16a ea 


e 
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bot then there was the risk that the shots 
might be heard. I thought I could plange 
a dagger in bis heart, but there was the 
fear that he wonld struggle and wrestle. 
But he must die—he must die Why 
should he have Hester when Hester did 
not care for him, and | worshipped her? 

"You can not think that one man could 
take another by the band, cali him friend, 
and seek his life—yet I did. Iecan not re 
member bow it was that poison first 6m 
tered my mind, but it did, and it seemed 
the very thing above all others—no noise, 
no fear of detection—the very thing.’”’ 

There was a slight stir in the room, for 
the tall, silent figure had suddenly swayed 
te snd fro. Monica Grey hastened to her 
aid, but she waved her away with an ii- 
ploring gesture, and knelt down at the 
foot of the hed. 

“You will hardly believe me,”’ con- 
tinued Archie Douglas, ‘that for weeks to- 
gether I carried poison about with me— 
arsenic—and I went the whole way from 
Ardrossan to Lopdon to purchase it. | 
never thought of the crime, the sin, the 
horror; my whole ideas were centered on 
that point—when I could give it to him? 
A dozen times and more! had taken the 
little packet froin my pocket, and was on 
the pointof using it, when some sudden 
sound, some sudden stir would interrupt 
and startle me. 

“There came at last the time. One 
beautiful evening in May there was a din- 
ner-party at Colde Fel!, and 1 was one of 
the guesta. I remember the May eveni: g, 
the ascent of lilacain the airand the haw- 
thorn that grew on the hedges, 
beautiful Hester 
looked; how I worshipped her more than 
ever, how I wished more than ever that he 
were dead. 

“She seemed very unhappy that even- 
ing. 1 heard afterward that she had had 
some words over this dinner-party. They 
did not speak to each other; no one 
seemed to notice @hat but me; noone loved 
her as [ did. How clearly and vividiy al! 
the details of that evening rise before me! 
Ah! what is that ?’’ 

lor something like a smothered wail 
sounded in the rougn 


“] remember how 


“It is pothing,”’ said Monica 
“nothing. Goon!’ 

“T remember the dinner, where every 
one laughed and talked except me, and | 
watched the beautiful, sad face of Hester | 
Blair, With a tuad passionate longing that 
1] might clasp ber to my heart and comfort 
her—a longing that he were dead and she 
were free. 

“After dinner, as was usual there, we 
went into the drawing-room and coffee 
was brought in; asilver tray, a beautiful, 
old-fashioned silver service, and delicate 
china, Hester Hiair «at at the table, and 
poured out the coffee berself. Sir Alan 
Fletcher had gone to the piano; he was 
singing. Mr. Blair, Sir John Hart, and 
Captain Jaines had gone into the conserva. 
tory. Ab, me! How welll remember it. 
Sir Alan would not take coffee. i watched 
Hester Blair as she poured it out, thinking 
how white her hands were, and how fair 
her face. 

“She carried a cup of coffee into the 
conservatory tor Sir Jobin, 


Grey 


She bad given 





meone previously, - placed my cup on 
the mantel-piece and stood drinking the 
{Teves I knew, although she had not 


spoken to her husband, she wonld take 
him bw coffee. Now was my time in 
one imoment | bad laid my plan, and re- 
solved to runthe risk. In one moment, 
while she was placing acup by the side of 
Sir Jobn, while Sir Alan's eyes were fixed 


on the piano, while I seemed to be toying 


with my teaspoon, I managed to pat a 
Ininute quantity of arsenic in one cup 

“It was arisk; but l was on my guard; | 
my eyes never left it; two other cups | 
stood empty on the trav. It was justa | 
chance which one she selected, if she, 
had taken one of the empty cups 1 would | 


|} bave taken the poisoned ons and got rid of 


the contents. If pw any ill-lnck she had | 


poured out coffee for herself in the pois. | 


oned cup, | snould have mads some ex- 
cuse for anatching it from her handa, and 
letting it fall on the ground. Kvery de- 
ta!!| was arranged in my mind, Outwardly 
| stood there caim, unobeservant, and eeetn - 
ingly uninterested; in mv heart raged the 
tire of hell 
“! aid not move or stir; | stood against 
the mantel-piecs, and 1 could see every 
She placed the cup of 
coftee by the side of Sir Jonn Hart: | saw 
her look at her husband and he looked at 
her [hen she came siowiy up to the | 
table, and stood for one minute in silence 
1 watched her with such keen, intent | 
eagerness that my soul seemed to have ! 
| was ready 


passed t Vv eves —every | 


2 


nerve on the aliert—ready to turn and take ! 


| 
the tire of uate and of love, | 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| every word, and I swear, that if the 
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the cup from her hands if she used it for 
any other purpose. My heart beat, my 
eyes were balls of fire thea, and I could 
have cried aloud as she did it. She took 
the silver coffee-pot in her hands; three 
cups stood before her, two quite empty, 
the third containing poison; which would 
she take? In that one moment of hesita 
tion I lived an age. My heart gave one 
tremendous beat when I saw her pour oat 
the cofiee into the poisoned cup. 

“She filled it, and I saw her carry it into 
the conservatory and set it down by her 
husband’s side. I kept my place, watch- 
ing everything through the looking-glass, 
Hester Blair came back, and after a few 
minutes left the room. I saw her husband 
raise the poisoned cup to his lips, and I 
knew tbat my evil deed was done. 

“How can I tell you what followed? 
That cruel murder was bad enough—that 
which came after was worse. It was not 
long before the pains of death seized An- 
gus Grabam Blair; his cries were terrible 
—l hear them now. Every one was 
alarmed, anxious; he was carried to bis 
room, and it was apparent that he was 
dying. ‘Two doctors, who happened to be 
fortunately passing near, were brought in 
and their immediate opinion was given— 
he had been poisoned by arsenic. He lay, 
poor fellow, crying out with bis terrible 
pains, and J, who had slain him, stood by 
bis side and seemed sorry for him 

“But | bad no idea of what was to come, 
If I] bad had, I should have died there and 
then.”’ 

He paused for oné moment, but nothing 
broke the silence of the room. 


CHAPTER LILI. 


Al SIX IN THE MORNING 


to happen; es 1 said before, if 1 had 

known, | should have died there and 
then. Noone had thoughtof Mrs, Blair, 
ao great had been the confusion and dis- 
may. Suddenly she entered the room. | 
heard afterward that she knew nothing of 
what had bappened uniil her maid went 
in search of ber. 

“She came qa‘te suddenly into the room, 
looking white and scared; she was hasten- 
ing to the bedside with outstretched arms 
when the dying uian raised himself sud- 
denly and giared at her. Ob, Heaven! 
when shall | forget that horrible face? 
His eyes were like two fires; he raised his 
right band and pointed at her with his 
foretinger. ‘You didit!’ hecried. ‘1 am 
dying, poisoned likéarat in a hole—and 
you did it!’ Every one fell back from her 
in horror and dismay. 

“*You brought méacup of coffee into 
the conservatory,’ he said, ‘and that has 
killed me.’ Some one, I think it was Cap- 
tain Jones, cried that those words were 
enough to bang anyone. My first im- 
pulse was to cry out that she was quite in- 
nocent! Thatit wasl who had dene it! 
My second was to keep silent, and see 
what would come of it. This very accusa- 
tion might be the means of bringing her 
so far into my power that I might ulti- 
mately win her. 

‘“] never thought of danger,’’ he con- 
tinued, “my only idea then was that it 
she found herself in dauger, she might 
cling to mé as her friend. I thought there 
might be some littie difficulty, some dis- 
agreeables; and then she would be free 
and inclined to listen to me: but to my 
horror she was apprehended. Even then, 
Villain and monster that 1 was, I said noth- 
ing. 

“The strangest part of the coatter was 
that arsenic was found in Hester Blair's 
dressing Case in @ private drawer—a little 
packet from which a small portion had 
been taken 


| NEVER dreamed of what was going 


“Dying as you say | am, vou :must hate 
me! Heaven itself inuat hate me, when | 
own tbat I aliowed that innocent woman 
to be imprisoned on thes charge of the wur- 
der of the mau whom I bad slain. 

“You could not hate me more tian | 
hate uivself. | saw her—she whom | knew 
to be as innocent as an angel—I saw her 
tried for ber life; I saw her, beautiful and 
innocent as | knew her to be, stand there 
the center of hungry eyes, I saw her 
white, scared face and weeping eyes; I saw 
her fear, her terror, and her despair; still 
i did not speak. I knew that her name 
was upon the lips of every man; that she 
was the object of execration and scorn; 
atill | never spoke. 

‘Yet I would not bave seen her die, ] 
sat in court the whole time the trial lasted: 
my eyes never left her. I listenad to 
ver- 
dict against ber had been ‘Giuilty,’ 1 wouid 
have told the truth, and should have been 
hanged forit. | would not have jet 
die My l|ife trembled in the 


her 


balance. She 





should have died, that sweet and beautifo} 
Hester Blair. 

“The verdict was ‘Not proven.’ She was 
saved and | was saved. I do not attem pt 
to tell you what! saffered. I know how 
justly I was punished; I know that it 
served me right; but only Heaven knows 
how I suffered, or how terrible was my 
anguish. 

“‘Not proven! She was free. Thera 
was little comfort in the freedom for the 
world believed her guilty—ber husband 
had died accusing her, and arsenic had 
been found in ber drevsing-case—no one 
thought her innocent. As I had found wy 
time before, | found my opportunity now, 
I went straight to ber and asked her t. 
marry me. I thought that she would be 
overcome by my wagnanimity, my gene. 
rosity, my desire to screen her from the 
world, my wish to make her sorrows and 
her burdens my own. I thought al! this 
would touch her, and it did. 

“But she would not marryme. She was 
kind, gentle, and gracious as she had never 
been to me before. I bad sinned in vain, 
I did not lose hope, though; I swore that | 
would win ber yet—that I woald keep out 
of her presence for a few days, and then 
renew my attempt. I never saw her again! 
She left Ardrossan atonce. The next thing 
i heard of her was that she had sailed for 
America, under the name of Annie Mai- 
colm, in @ steamer called ‘The City of 
Pearl,’ and the next that she was drowned 
when the boat was lost at sea. Did ever 
man sin 80 terribly and utterly in vain? 

“She left no farewell for the man who 
had risked bis soul and slain his best friend 
for love of her; but she never cared for 
me. I never heard moreof her. I think 
—looking back--that bad she lived, sooner 
or later I should have confessed, for the 
weight was intolerable to me—sooner or 
later; but now that she was dead, it mat- 
tered little. 

“Itis of no use trying to tell you my 
anguish of mind I have not lived since 
Hester Biair died. You talk to me of hope 
and of Heaven—what hope have !? How 
can Il goto Heaven? Hester Blair must 
be there; she died an innocent martyr; how 
could I meet her? There is no hope, no 
heaven for we! You bave not head the 
worst yet,” hecontinued. “Angus Blair 
comes to me! In the middle of the bright 
est day, in the midst of the darkest night, 
he comes, and cries out to me to do justice 
to his wife. Sleeping or waking—it mat- 
ters little to him—he stands before me with 
the same face be wore when he lay dying, 
and he says: 

“«T accused her falsely—do her justice!"”’ 

“These are but fancies,’”? said Mr. Eu- 
siace, gently; ‘wild, idie fancies,” 

“You may think so,’’ seid Archie Dou- 
gias, “butl know. 1 can not tell what 
those we have known in this world may 
have power to do to usin the next; but if 
I have to die, I should be afraid to meet 
Grabam Blair without having toid the 
truth. I have told it now, and i shali not 
fear. Hester Hiair’a memory must be 
cleared.”’ 

The three who bad listened with such 
different einotions to the story were silent 
for some few minutes after it was ended. 
Sister ‘Teresa still knelt at the foot of the 
bed, and Monica Grey went up to her, She 
bent over her and laid one arm round her 
neck. 

“My dear,’’ she said, gentiy, “Heaven 
has spoken at last !”’ 

And tbe beautiful face raised to hers was 
full of reverence and light. 

“It is so wonderful,” sbe said; “I can 
bardly believe that is true.” 

‘“! always felt that the truth must be 
known some day,’ said Monica Grey, ‘and 
vow the day has come.”’ 

“Tl suppose,”’ said Archie Douglas, look- 
ing into the Rector’s distressed face, **you 
consider mine a bad case ?’’ 

“J have never heard of a worse crime,” 
he said, sadly. “It holds every element 
of buman crime; wrongful love, insane 
jesiousy, terrible hate, murder, and what 
is more, allowing an innocent lady to sufter 
for your sin. Nothing could be worse 
than your crime,” 

‘Yes, it does not sound well. But now 
you must help me. Hester Blair's memdry 
1: USt be cleared. It does not matter about 
mine; let hers be cleared. Let the story 
bé written down, I do not care waoc knows 
itnow. Letit be signed by me—the man 
who committed the crime—by you who 
have listened to it. Then let it go forward 
to the world; let it be published in every 
paper, in é@évery journal; let every one 
know it. You,’’ be added, speaking 
Mr. Eustace, ‘‘you will see to this ?”’ 

‘*] will see to it at once.’”’ was the rep 

And in a short time the deposition of t! 
COying Man was taken down. It was signed 


Dy himself, by the Rev. John Eustace, and 
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py thé superioress of the Sisters of Peace. 
Then Archie Douglas placed the paper in 
the rector’s hands. 

“J intrust it to you,” he said; “send it 
all over the world; wherever she was 
judged guilty, let her innocence be made 
known.”’ 

And the woman whose life he had 
branded, held the lamp while be wrote his 
nameé, 

“You may go, Sister Teresa,’”’ said the 
superoress. “I will remain here.” 

She knew ho@ terribie it would be to her 
to see that man die, 

And at six of the morning, when the sun 
rose and the birds began to sing, he died. 





CHAPTER LIII. 
“SINGULAR CONFESSION OF A MURDERER.”’ 

, INGULAR Confession of a Murderer !’ 
\ was the heading of the sensational 

paragraph that was inserted in all the 
newspapers in England, and the paragraph 
ran thus: 

“Our readers will remembers some years 
ago a remarkable criminal case that was 
known as the ‘Mystery of Colde Fell,’ 
where a young and beautiful lady, Heater 
Biair, was charged with the wilful murder 
by poison of her busband, Augus Graham 
Blair. It will be remembered that the 
evidence was entirely againat the prisoner. 
There is no need to repeat the details, 
which must be fresh in the minds of ail 
eur readers, for a more extraordinary case 
was never heard. The evidence was 
against the prisoner, but the verdict given 
was ‘Not proven,’ a verdict that gave great 
dissatisfaction. Either Mra. Blair was 
guilty of the murder, or she was perfectly 
innocent; in the one case she should have 
been found guilty and punished, in the 
other she should have been acquitted. De- 
spite the verdict of ‘Not proven,’ every 
one believed Mrs, Biair guilty of thecrime 
laid to her charge. 

“Soon after the trial the unfortunate 
lady, under the assumed name of Annie 
Malcolm, set sail for America in « stes.mer 
called ‘The City of Pearl.’ Our readers 
will remember that the ship was lost, with 
all on board; and there were some who 
went #o farasto say that the ioss of the 
ship was a judgment from Heaven on the 
hapless lady who was one of its passengers, 

‘‘People said that the judgmeat which 
men had shrunk trom passing had been 
passed by Heaven. So the guilt of Hester 
Blair was fully believed in, and the ‘Mys- 
tery ot Colde Fell’ has always been quoted 
as one of the worst cases of secret poison- 
ing known in modern days, 

“Itis more than seven years since the 
trial and the death of the unhappy hero- 
ine, and now a strange secret comes to 
light: Hester Biair was i: nocent! She 
knew no more of the crime than did 
the judge who tried the case. The real 
criminal was a friend of Mr. Blair's, a cap- 
tain Archibald Douglas, who poisoned the 
husband because he, Captain Dougias, was 
in love with the wife, but sha, to do her 
justice, did not even like bim. 

“Captain Douglas, who was a gentieman 
of good position and good tortane, met 
with an accident, which ended fatally. He 
was taken to the well-known hospital un- 
der the charge of the Sisters of Peace: 
there he made a full confession of his crime 
and he left as a sacred duty to the Rev- 
erend John Eustace, the charge of clear- 
ing the memory of Hester Biair. Hester 
Blair is dead, and this act of reparation 
comes all too late. Hester Blair waa the 
victim of aircumstantial evidence. It is 
terrible to think of what this young, beau- 
tiful, and innocent wowan must have 
suffered. Captain Douglas made a full 
confession, and prayed with all the energy 
of a dying man,pfhat full justice should be 
done to the memory of the martyred 
Hester Blair. 

“In this good work we help as far as we 
can; throughuut the whole land, through- 
out the whole worid which once believed 
in her guilt, we proclaim the fair fame and 
spotiess innocence of Hester Biair !"’ 

Words that were read by many with 
tears. Among others, Lord Arden read 
them, and he was atricken duinb. She wa 
innocent, then, after all, this beautiful wife 
of his! Guilty of muca—guilty of treach- 
sry toward him, guilty of concealment, 
but innocent of the crime of which he had 
judged her guilty. What she must have 
suffered! Young, beautiful, gentis, re- 
fined: what torture of mind and body she 
must have undergone! 





Was she so very guiity, alter ali, that she | 


had tried to secure some bappiaess for her 


self after all her hardships and sufferings! 
His heart melted with him as he i Re 
f her. She was innocer ay ‘ 
1dged her guilty; she had s r as few 


“ 





men nad ever 





= it. Was she so much to blame after | 

‘She should have told mé,”’ he cried; but 
then his conscience reproached him; he 
would have left her, he would not have 
married her. 

Poor, beautiful Hester; queenly, regal 
Hester; innocent after all! How unjust, 
bow cruel he had been, and now, even as 
it was too late to repair the injustice done 
to Hester Blair, so it was too late for him 
to undo what he had done to her. 

His life, since the tragic discovery, haa 
been one of the most wretched. Not ex- 
actly that he repented of what he had 
done, he could never have lived with her 
after that, believing as he did that she was 
gullty; but he said to himselt he might 
have been kinder; he might have beer: lees 
abrupt, less bitter; but then he believed 
ber to be a murderess. 

It was too late now to undo what he had 
done, yet he regretted it with a passionate 
regret; . had never known a moment’s 
happiness since; he had never rested by 
day or slept by night; life had lost all its 
savor. He gave up the world, he neither 
visited nor received visitors; no one knew 
why Lady Arden had gone away, and no 
one dare ask. It was understood that her 
health was delicate and that sbe was resid- 
ing in Italy. 

Lord Arden neither denied nor affirmed 
these rumors, 

The world saw but !itile of him. He 
shut himself up with his bitter-sweet me 
mories of his blue-eyed, queenly Hester. 
The world was nothing to him without 
her, and he had sent berfrom him. It was 
long before he got over hia surprise and 
dismay. If the ground had given way 
under his feet, if the heavens had fallen 
upon him, he could not have been more 
astonished than he had been at those dire 
revelations. He had never recovered the 
shock, and he felt now that he never 
should recover it. Then to his bewilder- 
ment he read in every paper that he 
touched the astounding revelations of the 
guilt of Captain Archibald Douglas, and 
the innocence of Hester Blair! 

Published to the world; her fair fame 
and her complete innocence, while the 
whole world believed her dead; only two 
people knew her secret, himaeif and that 
thrice-accursed man. 

He thought over it, and brooded over it 
by night and by day. Hester Blair was 
innocent! She had suttered the tortures 
of the guilty. She had been imprisoned, 
tried, slandered, calumniated, his beauti- 
ful Hester! She had trembled under the 
fear of death. She had gone through the 
very bitterness of death; and all the time 
she was innocent. Whatacruel fate—how 
cruel life had been to her. What had tne 
innocent, happy child, who loved best to 
play on the hill-sides, done, that the sha- 
dow of crime and death should darken her 
innocent life? 

She bad had no happiness until she 
loved him. She had known no gleam of 
sunlight in her darkened life until she met 
bim; and all her love, her happiness had 
ended in that tragic fashion. 

The beautiful imploring face of Hester, 
as he had seen it last, baunted him. Had 
he known that she was innocent he would 
not have left her lying there. 

When he could no longer bear his me- 
mories and thoughts, be decided on going 
to the hospital. He would like to see the 
clergyman to whom Captain Douglas had 
made these depositions, and the sisters 
who had been present. 
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| go with you to the convent myself, bat I 
| have so many engagements this morning,” 
and Mr. Eustace burried away, wondering 
what the Earl of Arden had to do with Cap- 
tain Dougias. 

“Perhaps related,” he thought to bim- 
self, “but even then it is no business of 
mine.”’ 

Lord Arden went on to the convent; he 
wished to see the sisters: he knew how 
often it happened that women remembered 
small details that never struck men. 

He wanted to bear the details; he was 
hungry and thirsty for aewsa. As he 
walked from the hospital to the convent 
his own words had suddenly recurred to 
bim— 

“If you could bring the proofs of your 
innocence in your hands, I might forgive 

‘ 

He sat in the pretty square parior, where 
his wife had sat and wept while she told 
her story to Monica Grey. Even in the 
bitterness of his trouble he could nt help 
smiling; it seemed so strange for him to be 
im a con vent parior. 

His heart felt stronger when he saw the 
nobie face of Monica Grey. 

“A woman to be trusted, even unto 
death ?”” be said. 

He bowed low when he gave her his card. 


To his astonishment, when she read the 
name, she started, and drew back. 

“Lord Arden !"’ she cried. 

“At your service, madame,”’ heanswered. 
“1 have called to ask you a few questions 
about that unhappy man who died at the 
hospital a few daysago.”” And his wona- 
der deepened as she grew pa'e and looked 
at him with eyes that were dim with tears. 





CHAPTER LIV. 
IN THE CONVENT PARLOR. 


AVE I distressed or disturbed you, 
H madame ?"’ asked Lord Arden, won- 

deringly. “Perhaps my visit is an 
inconvenience to you ? Shall I go away 
and call at another time ?”’ 

“No,” replied Monica Grey. ‘I shal be 
pleased to give you as much as you require 
of my time now.”’ 

Still he saw she was under the influence 
of great emotion which he could not at all 
understand. She was a perfect atran,er to 
him; be could not understand it. 

“T have been to see Mr. Eustace,”’ he 
continued, “and he assured me that you 
would not look on my visit as an intrusion; 
but would kindly give né all the details— 
the minute details of the story told by that 
most unhappy man.” 

“I will ao so with pleasure,”’ replied 
Monica Grey; and she proceeded to relate 
the story as ne had given it. 

Stull he could not understand ber emo- 
tion. It wad a most pathetic story, that of 
beautifo! Hester Blair; the hapless chiid 
who had been bought and sold, the hap- 
less girl who had known no love and no 
happiness until she bad known bitm. 

JAstening to the story from the lips of a 
refined and sympathetic woman, how sad 
and full of pathos it was: how differently 
shore the memory of Hester Hiair. Hes- 
ter Blair was not a murderess, but a 
martyr. The halo of innocency, of sanct- 
ity, of patient resignation, was roupnd her. 
Evidently, in the eyes of the woman who 
spoke, Hester Blair was a saint; and he had 
leaae thought of heras a murderess. A 
pathetic story, it was true; but why need 
this nobie, steadfast-looking-woman be #0 
greatly agitated over it? if he had been 
less absorbed, he must have remarked that 
Monica Grey never spoke of Hester Biair 
as dead. Then he asked her the same ques- 
tion whieh he bad asked Mr. Eustace. 

“Would anything have made you be 
lieve in ber guilt, even had you never 


beard his confession ?’’ 
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“You were so cruel to me,’’ she answered, 
“you would not listen.” 

“I know, but I was beside myself with 
rage and pain, but the pity of it has come 
home to me now, and the thought of all 
that you—so young, so fair, so tender— 
have suffered stabe my heart Alice, my 
own, by the love you once bore me, by 
my own great love for you, hear me and 
= to me; forget all this dark and terri- 

16 past; come back to me, and | will make 
— future as happy a* your past has 

wretched.”’ 

“You said that if I came back to 
with the proof of my innocence, you might 
forgive much, and those proofs were on 
the lips of a dying man.” 

“My dear, I have nothing to forgive, ex- 
cept that you concealed your story from 
me. You had become «a martyr in my 
ove. you am a saint now; come back to 
mé 


“Do you really wish it and mean it?’ 
ashe asked. 

“If you do not come with me, I shall 
stay with pe Alice. Now that I have 
found, I will never leave you. My darling, 
you are still young. You arein my eyes 
more beautiful than ever. You have yet, 
I pray Heaven, the whole of a long life 
before you. Come te we, and let me make 


now, for there are secrets between us. 
Come to me, Alice.”’ 

A deep peace came over her beautiful 
face a8 she listened, and the shadow of a 
patient pain fell off for evermore. Giad, 
sweet content filled eyes that had shed so 
many tears. 

“No,” she said, gently; ‘there is nothing 
between us now.” 

Then she raised her face to hia with s 
smile that was half divine. 

“Il am happy,” she said, “but | am not 
sure about going back with you. You see, 
mine was a blighted lile."’ 

“But the blight has gone,”’ he cried 

“[ do not know. I can not tell,’ ahe re 
plied, dreamiiy. “lami giad, with an al- 
most divine gladuessa, that you have for- 
given me, that you lowe still, (hat you want 
me near you; bat I am not sure. Ob, love, 
lam notsure! It is so long since I left 
that brilliant world; and | baveeuffered so 
wuech! | have seen so much sorrow and 
pain! I bave thought so much of death 
and of heaven! I do not kuow whether I 
should be at for the old life again!’ 

He drew her gentiv to him; he kissed 
the white hands that had soothed eo many. 
lie kissed the white brow, the white eye 
lida, and the perfect lips 

“My wife—my beloved!’ he said. “You 
must come. I claim you by every right 
—your vows, your allegiances, your loy- 
alty belong to me frat by right. Oh, Alicel 
say you l woo you asi wooed you by 
the orangeé-trees in France, but I love you 
a thousand times more now than I did 
then. Come back to me, Alice!’ 

She looked at hing with smiles, blashes 
and tears. 

“Ik would seem so sirange,”’ she said, 
“to go away wih you-—l) lsave a convent 
fora palace. Ob, Leo! you havefound me 

—you have made me happy. ‘ive mea 
few days to think it over, just afew ——. 

But she could not bide the happy love 
that filled her heart ani! shonein her beau- 
tiful face. 

“| will come back in a few days,” he 


Bat that night, when Lady Arden spoke 
lo Lhe superioress, that no!e and sensible 
lady said: 

“My dear, the Convent of Peace is not 
the refuge tor happy wives, Write to your 
husband and tell him to fete you away at 
once; and Lord Arden ¥ «eonly too happy 
to do #o, 

* all . * - . 

The world was delights! to receive the 
beautiful and accomplished Lady Arden 


back. Where had ebe been so long? She 
was iovelier than ever, ani cere chara 
ing-—-« certain serenity ant bea itifu: peeaee 
that she had lacked before 

No husband could have been more de- 


voted to his wife than was Lori Ardeno 
Hie was «till her lover; be everything 
in his power to make fhe! appy; be sur- 
rounded her with loving Ances 





answered, 





He went. He saw the Reverend John 
Eustace and talked long to him. 
He did not say what took him there, but 


he beso ght him to repeat every word that | 


he bad heard, and the clergyman did so, 
He repeated every word, and at times 
tears came into his eyes. 
“I felt so sorry for the girl whom he 
called Hester Biair.’”’ 


the girl to be ihnocent?’’ asked Lord 
Arden. 


‘Most certainly,’’ was the earnest reply. | 


“[ saw nothing in the evidence against ber 
that proved her guilt. To my mind sae 
died a inartyr,a victim to appearances. 
My regret isthather justification comes 
too ate. She bas been dead for years, and 
died with a stain of crime upon ber. Her 
justification comes too late. The word 
would bave made a great heroine uo! Ler U 
she bad been living.’’ 

Lord Arden’s first impulse was to cry 


out that she was living; then he remem- 
bered that to all intents and purposes ies 
| ter blair was dead. 
~ i lik sinte - - 


“Nothing,” she gravely, 
‘‘*would ever have made me believe in the 
| guilt of Hester Blair.’’ 

How it rebuked bim: who had been so 
ready to believe in ber gulit. 

“IT have told you,’ she said, slowly, ‘all 
| the details that [ remember. Sister Teresa, 
who was wilh meat the time, knows more, 
| Shall I send her to you?” 

“If wou will be so kiod,” he answered. 
She found Sister Teresa, with a strange, 


children. The wistfuiness of her eyes and 
ithe tremor of her lips might have be- 
trayed her. 
| Sister Teresa,” she said, “will you go 
| to the parlor; some one there wishes to see 
| you about the hospital, or rather, about 
| some one who was there.”’ 
| Quite ubsuspectingly she went. 
“tlester! Great Heaven! is it you 
; And the wonder was, thatalthe sound ol! 
his voice she did not fail on her face, deat 
“Isit you?’ he continued. ‘is it my 
wife, Alice—Hester Blair? 
Yas,” she replied, caluily. 
inost unbappy of women.’’ 
“You sought refuge bere?’ he cried 
“Yes, here, the truest haven of rest” 


‘You have lived here a8 « sister since 
~ . 


‘“*] mui that 


you tsft me 


| aweet caim on her face, busy among the | 
“And from what be said, did you believe | “* -“ y 


There was one npact made 
belween Lhem—the nam.’ jester BKiair 


| 
j . mentions , * morning 
| Was Dever Wien Su 
after she joined him, L \ said tw 
i 
| ber: 
i ’ 
“Allon, we had bet “a ipeet,’” 
hesaid. ‘‘iatus bury past -bury it 


right out of might” 
“7 will Kiedly ao se, 
“Tat us for the tas. ' ’ sue 
of Colde Fell. Sav aft i-byve lo 
Coide Fell aud i mys 


*‘“*oemml-Dye to Coide ‘ 4 ile mys 
| tery!’ said Alice Lady " 
i ‘Say “gem bye ¢t i +4 3 he 
| continued 
She wept paswonat+ ir’, as the 
whole picture of ber iife + j rine be 
fore her. 
*4termnl-Dye, Hester | ‘ said; aud 
the nate Was never! ayn 
Fair children grew r tr ia! 
emt gwifte ol thik wor. « avished Upon 
ner: Oo t fils . “ , 
whys aut ’ ‘ 
s 4 t 
mie wi i A * a 
slam 
rin a] 





you happy, beloved. You could be happy 
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UNFPORGOTTEN. 


BY mM. B. 





Forget you, dear’ 
God knows how, tn the stience of the night, 
Yorgetfui of how very tired I am, 
I think of you, ttil, ike a soothing balm, 
Sleep, dropping on my lids, pute thought to 
fight! 


Forget you, dear? 

God knows I have no longer any chotce! 
Love’ seals is set upon me, nor can! 
With placid beating heart again deny 

The mastery and the magic of his voice! 


Forget you, dear? 

God knows I would not, if I could forget, 
Yor sweeter far to me has been th» pain 
Of love unsatisfied than al! the vain 

And fll-spent years I lived before we met! 


Forget you, deer? 
God knows tf 1 were lying dead to day, 
To ashes turned in a forgotten grave, 
And to my dust He mercifully gave 
The power to speak one word, your name I'd 
may! 


The Sultan’s Egg. 


BY J. A. i. 











(Continued from last week.) 


HAD imagined that there would have 

been no trouble about getting a diver 

amongst the natives, who are alinost 
born In the water. But | was mistaken. 
When they heard the depth and the posi- 
tion, not one of them volunteered, al- 
though I offered an exorbitant price. 
Finally, red of arguing with them, | did 
what I ought to have thought of before— 
I went to the captain of the Cordelia sloop- 
of.war, to whom, amongst others, I had 
reported the discovery of the reef. To 
him I told the whole story, and he became 
interested. 

“I can’t go with you,” he said; “I wish | 
could. Hut we've been ordered up to 
Oanton on special duty. The natives 
would heve been useless at such a dépth, 
even if you had persuaded them to go. 
Oan't do anything, you see, without the 
dreas in that water. However, I'll lend you 
a capital diver and all the paraphernalia. 
We nave a couple of turn-outs here, as it 
happens. In return, you can buoy the 
reef for me. I shall gothere and have a 
look at it directly I come back. Word 
has already been sent to Anjor, so there is 
no present danger to the incoming ship- 
ping. You say you have a boat. Weill, 
get her alongside in the morning, and 
we'll fix the pumps and things for you.” 

Had there been only our.el ves, | should 
have made sbift with the Dapbne’s long- 
boat; but, knowing that it would be use- 
leas to think of leaving Nora behind when 
bound on such an expedition, I hired a 
good-sized cutter with a comfortable cabin, 
which I was lucky enough to drop across 
laid up in the harbor. 

I took with me the second mate and 
four A. B.a, in addition to diver Williams, 
of the Cordelia, whose kind captain wished 
us all sorts of good fortune as, next morn- 
ing, she steamed away from us round 
Cape Romania into the China Sea. 

We had a quick run down to the Strait, 
and, on the second night, wore al! camped 
comfortably on the sandy beach, with the 
cutter moored snugly alongside a littie 
natural pier of rock. Next morning, a 
most unlucky accident happened. W1i1- 
lama, espying a couple of wild pigs, and, 
sallor-like, starting full tear after them, 
slipped and fell on the rocks, breaking his 
arm juss above the wrist. 

Fortunately, the seoo..d-mate was acapi- 
tal bone-setter, and soon had the limb 
fixed up again. But, apparentiy, we 
might ae weil have stayed in Singapore as 
be where we were with our crippled diver. 
Of course his advice would still be very 
valuable; but in diving—as some of us 
presently discovered—an ounce of prac. 
thee below is worth aton of advice given 
from above. However, under Williams’ 
instructions, we commenced to sweep for 
the wreck out of the culwi's twat. 

We tried th» reef-side of tho isiet first, 
and worked the whole day, Nora tollow- 
ing us on foot along its rocky shore. We 
had no success; and as this was the part in 
which we might reasonably have ex pected 
to find some traces, ! retired that night 
pretty certrin that ours was a wildgoose 
chase. But Williams, who—barring thai 
propensity to race after things—turned 
out a most intelligent fellow, was not a 
bit discouraged. He took no more notice 
of the pain he must have suffered than of | 
@ nosed uUito bite, and insisted om using his 
sound limb at every opportunity 


“Lor bless you, sir he sald, ‘‘I’ve been 
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down t wrecks—ships as ‘ave been seen 
to sink—an’ not found ‘em within half « 
mile of the spot. There’s all sorts 0’ 
strong currents an’ rips below there, as 
keeps movin’ 'em bodil» in course o’ time. 
Why, she might be half-ways across the 
Strait by this.’’ 

But on the morrow, still sweeping near 
the reef, only farther out, our drag sud- 
denly held fast—caught so tightly thet all 
our strength barely sufficed to bring it up. 
With it came a broken spar—a piece of « 
royal-yard, to which hung a lump of can- 
VAAL 

“That is ber!” cries Williama “What 
water? Twenty-five fathom—it's deepish! 
She’s upright, ! reckon, or near it, an’ if 
her top spars ’ud been standin’, their 
trucks wouldn’t be so very far off this 
boat’s bottom.’’ 

Now, getting the cutter out, we dropped 
a grapnel, and, after some fishing, it 
hooked firmly, #0 that we couldn’t move 
it even with the winch. This was the line 
that, but for the accident, Williams would 
have descended by. 

The question now was, who would take 
his place? Notasoul of us had the least 
6x perience, and we eyed the dress, boots, 
helmet, back and front weighta, pipe, and 
all the rest of the outfit, doubtfally. 
Everything was ready. But, nowith- 
standing Williams’ earnest explanations 
and assurances, there were no volunteers. 
It takes pretty strong nerves to imagine 
one’s self pottering about at the bottom of 
one hundred and fifty feet of salt water 
amongst dead men’s bones, sharks, devil- 
fish, and all sorts of outlandish things, 
in such a grotesque rig. Nor does it in- 
crease one’s confidence to know that, if 
something goes wrong with the pipe 
amongst rocks or splintered wreckage, 
one’s time in this life is strictly limited to 
a minute and a half with perhaps a few 
odd seconds thrown in. 

Nora stood by, pale and anxious, but 
saying nothing. 

At last, the second-mats, a very plucky, 
strong, young fellow, said that he wouid 
try. We get him dressed, put the helmeton; 
the men at the pumps started the air, then 
the face-glass was screwed up, and down 
the ladder he stepped cautiously. When 
the water rose to his neck, he stopped, 
still grasping the ladder and guide-rope; 
then he signalled to be pulled up, 

We thought be was ill; butit was only 
fright. He was pale as a sheet and trem- 
bling all over. Nor would he venture 
more, There was nothing for it, I saw, 
but to try myself, I didn’t like it; but 
the sight of poor Nora’s disappointment 
gave me courage, For a few minutes I 
hung on to the ladder irresolutely, more 
than half-uninded to give the signal; then, 
happening to look up, I caught a glimpse 
of « white, anxious face gazing eagerly 
over the rail, and I let go. 

Physical pain was the first sensation, on 
recovering from my fright at feeling my- 
self swooping 80 swiftly down through 
the thick, opaque greenness, My ears felt 
as if they were being pierced by red-not 
needies, and my head as if it would 
burst I waa dropping at a good rate, 
clutching the guide-rope, but it seemed an 
age before my feet touched bottom. 

I fellon my knees, and then scrambling 
up again, gazed curiously eround. All 
pain waa gone, and bad it not oeen so, the 
scene around me was strange enough to 
banish all thoughts of any. 

I stood on the poop-deck of a large ves- 
sel, but for a slight list to port, nearly up- 
right. Our grapnel had hooked firmly 
around the spindles of the wheel, which 
latter was sound and intact ason the day 
it was putthere. Her main and mizzen, 
lower and top masts were still in their 
places, with their yards hanging at all 
angles, 

Giant seaweeds, whose tendrils and flags 
drooped in thick masses, grew luxuriantly 
everywhere aloft, whilst amidst these sub- 
marine groves flitted thousands of rain- 
bow-hued fishes, A dim, green light—in 
which, for a limited distance, I could see 
distinctly enough—pervaded everything. 
Suddenly I felt a sharp twitch on the life 
line; this was Williams signalling to know 
if I was safe. Duly replying, as agreed 
upon, | walked to the side and looked 
over intoaclump of huge sponges grow- 
ing almost to a level with the rail. Pat- 
ting out my hands to a white object that 
caught my eye amongst them, I grasped a 
human skull. Ugh! I had had quite 
enough for a first attempt, and giving a 
couple of tugs on the line, was soon at the 
surface again. 

Heaven! what a relief it was to have 
that face-gliasse unscrewed and drink in 


great draughts of pure air! Nora 
screamed when she saw the biood oozing | 
plentifully from nose and ears as they re 





moved the helmet, and prayed me to 
abandon all thoughts of returning. But 
Williams explained that this was invaria- 
bly one of the effects of a first descent, 
and congratulated me upon my success. 

I found that whilst I had been below, 
some of them had been busy getting an 
anchor out to wind’ard, and so steadying 
the cutter that she was, what with the 
grapnei and it, practically immovable. 

“Be careful, sir,” whispered Williams, 
as I prepared for another expedition, ‘‘if 
you're agoin’ into the cabins, as you 
doesn’t get the pipe jammed amongst lug- 
gage or such-like. If the life-line’s foul 
an’ you can’t clear it, cut an’ we'll send 
down another.” 


So, presently, down I went again, but 
not so straightly this time, For some rea- 
son or other, the guide-line sagged, and | 
hit first the gaff, then the spanker-boom, 
but, rebounding like a cork, was soon 
upon deck. Williams was ‘tending,’ as 
he called it; and answering his signal, I 
walked to the break of the poop and tried 
to take in the scene. But my range of 
vision was too short to see for’ard of the 
main-mast 

1 could see the wreathed masts rising 
through the dull green into masses of 
wreckage above; but not until I got on to 
the main-deck, nearly waist high in ocean 
foliage, could I recegnize the outline of 
the long-boat on the main-hatchway, the 
galley, and the two other houses, Every- 
thing above the foretop was gone, and 
hanging in a lump. Close on my star- 
board had risen a great gray wall, which 
at first puzzled me, until I remembered 
the reef. 

Doubtiess, the ship had struck it first 
end-on, and then gradually shifted into 
her present position. As yet, although 
tolerably certain that this lost vessel really 
was the Wrekin, I wished to make quite 
sure, 80 turned to the front of the poop, 
where, I knew, should be inscribed in 
raised letters, ‘“‘The Sea is His, and He 
made it.”’” Like all the rest of her, this 
part was covered with trailing seaweeds 
and star and jelly fish; but after working 
away for a while, I felt the firsttwo words, 
and was quite satisfied. 

] stood against the quarter deck capstan 
some considerable time, calling up all my 
courage, for I hated to enter into the black - 
ness of the saloon opposite me. But it 
had to be done if I wanted to get what | 
came for, It was like plunging into a 
tunnel, There was no more seeing than 
there is in a pitch-dark room. 

Touch was tbe only guide, and lucky it 
was for me that presently returned to my 
memory the bearings of the place and 
every berth and locker in it. Keeping 
one band on the slimy backs of the table 
seats, I groped slowly along, pausing of- 
ten, past the passenger berth towards Cap- 
tain Roly’s stateroom, right aft 

In the saloon there was no vegetation to 
speak of; but cold, slippery shapes seemed 
to touch my hands now and then, and 
strange lithe bodies to twine about my 
arms and legs. Horrid fancies, too, came 
into my mind that the pipe would pres- 
entiy get foul of some of these creatures, 
and that they would eat it through, and 
leave me to join the cead people around 
with the ninety seconds of life | carried in 
my dress, 

The fact of the matter was that I had 
fallen into a state of deadly terror. My 
nerves were failing fast, and I actually 
screamed inside the helmet. 1 telt that in 
another minute I should faint, when, like 
the grateful recovery from some frightful 
nightmare, came the tug at the life-line 
from above, asking for news, 

Replying with three pulls, which told 
them I was in the cabin, and reassured, J 
groped my way into the dead captain’s 
berth. The door was wide open, and it 
seemed to me like entering a tomb. Then 
summoning up heart of grace, I felt about 
for the swinging cot I knew should be 
there. It was empty, and so rotten that it 
fell to pieces under my touch. With a 
sigh of relief I turned to where the cap" 
tain’s desk was fixed against the bulkhead. 
It also was empty and dilapidated. 

As I paused irresolute, some long heavy 
body slid slowly across my shoulder. In- 
voluntarily raising my hand, it encoun- 
tered s rough, cold skin. I imagined I 
saw weird forms circling about me, and 
fierce eyes glaring in at mine out of the 
suffocating darkness. My fit of fright was 
returning, and I felt the perspiration 
bursting forth at every pore. 

But I was lothe to depart without mak- 
ing a thorough search, doubting much 
whether I should have sufficient courage 


left to make another descent. So, pulling 
myself together, I went down on my 
knees and groped carefully about on the 











‘ hundred pounds per annum to his wife. 


port side, to which, as I have already said, 
the Wrekin had a slight list. 

The first thing I dropped across was a 
sextant, easily identified by its shape, 
Then my searching fingers closed upon a 
akeleton hand lying alone. Then, as [ 
worked farther along, my heart beating 
violently, and every nerve strung to its 
intensest pitch, I found more bones, some 
loose, others taking the form of still con- 
nected ribs and vertebrre. Without a 
doubt, these were the remains of my old 
friend and captain, w daughter was 
waiting expectant above in the daylight. 

Stil) on, until, in the extreme corner, | 
touched something smooth and oval, that 
slipped from my grasp and rolled away. 
Securing it, and feeling the polished sur. 
face with the delicate fingers of one blind, 
I found at each extremity a small knob 
not much larger than a pin’s head. 

Then, satisfied that this was indeed the 
famous Egg, 80 often and so minutely de. 
scribed to me, I rose, and, with what speed 
I might, prepared to leave that sad abode 
of sudden death. I had reached the door, 
when, moved by a sudden impulse, and 
almost as feeling the grasp of those poor 
skeleton fingers around mine, and draw- 
ing me back, I returned, and repeated 
aloud the office for the burial of the dead 
at s6a. 

Coming on to the main-deck out of that 
gloomy sepulchre, where, doubtless, in 
their berths lay many more dead men’s 
bones, was like emerging into some beanti- 
ful garden, and as I ascended with my 
precious freight, I felt like one who has 
had a weight lifted off his soul. 

If Nora had so wished, I would bave re- 
turned and brougbt up her father’s re- 
mains. But she would not hear of it. 

“Let him rest,’ she said. “It would 
have been his own desire, Let him rest 
until the sea give up its dead. Then will 
they ail rise together, and not leaderless 
on thatawful day. Are we not told that 
‘out of the darkness and out of the Shadow 
of Death’ He will bring them in His own 
good time.”’ 

Vainly, on the return trip, did we at- 
tempt to explore the secret of that great 
oval box of silver, over a foot in length, 
and the translation of whose name in 
Javanese is “‘The Sultan’s Egg.”’ 

Once, out hunting at Solo—a city and 
district far inland in Java—Captain Roly 
had the good fortune to render service to 
the native Sultan by stopping his ran- 
awey horse, and thereby probably saving 
his rider’s neck. 

Amongst many other curios presented 
by the grateful potentate, the Egg was 
chief. That the trick of its opening was 
connected, somehow, with those two little 
projections at each extremity of the thing, 
seemed probable. But pull and press as 
we might, we made no impression on the 
lustrous surface, hardly stained by its 
long immersion, and on which not the 
slightest hint or seam or joint was appar- 
ent. Certainly its contents, whatever they 
might prove to be, would be found intact. 

Unwilling, theugh sorely tempted, to 
deal viclently with it, we put it on one 
side until our arrival at Singapore, There, 
taking it to a celebrated Malay dealer in 
curios, I asked him to open it if he could. 
Looking at it appreciatively, he said that 
he could. Then he tried, with just the 
same amount of success as ourselves. 
Thereupon, he affirmed that the spring 
was broken, and that the only way of ob- 
taining the contents was to cut it in twain. 
Having no time to spare, I told him to do 
the best he could witb it. Possibly, I 
thought, knowing the skill of Eastern 
workmen with such things, and perhape 
unable himself to open it, Captain Roly, 
on that last fatal trip, had brought the 
Egg with him for repairs, But this was of 
course merely a guess. 

In it we found, besides the long missing 
will and the marriage certificate, together 
with many other valuable papers, a num- 
ber of uncut precious stones, and a collec- 
tion of jeweled ornaments, worth.a con- 
siderable sum. The will left everything 
to Nora, with the exception of two hun- 
dred pounds per year to be paid to James 
Haynes out of Clayhorns. But the great 
prize of all for Nora was the piece of rough 
blue paper, legal testimony of the mar- 
riage of Roland Haynes with Alice M’Car- 
thy at the parish church of the island of 
Innishboffin, off the west coast of Ireland! 
No wonder that all search had been in 
vain! 

On opening our mail at Hong-kong, & 
great surprise met us: 

James Haynes had drunk himself to 
death. By his will, a copy of which was 
addressed to Nora, Clayhorns and every- 
thing appertaining thereto was left to ber 
except, curiously enough, a legacy of wo 
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Also came a letter, written almost at the 
last, repenting him of the evil he had 
wrought her, and solemnly declaring bis 
innocence of any destruction of the will. 
He added, too, that so far as he knew, his 
brother’s marriage had been perfectly 
legal; all that he had stated and upheld in 
contradiction thereof being merely the 
effect of malice and ehvy, for which he 
prayed most heartily to be forgiven, as he 
hoped to find forgiveness elsewhere. It 
was a tardy atonement, and we were al- 
most miraculously, as it happened, inde- 
pendent of it. 

We found, on our return home, that the 
widow had already left the olc “arm. She 
has long since married again, on the 
strength of her legacy, which is as regu- 
larly paid as if lawfully due. 

Visitors to Clayhorns always asks in- 
quisitively respecting two objects in the 
little maseum there, The first of these is 
a diving suit, complete in all its parts, 
that hangs upon the wall, and which was 
acquired as a memento trom the captain of 
the Cordelia. The other is a great egg- 
shaped vessel of silver, that has evidently 
been cut in two and the parts reattached 
by binges. Even our youngest children 
know and can tell the story of the Sultan’s 
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[THE END.] 


FROM OLD BOOTS. 











FEW weeks ago the “Pall Mall Ga- 

zotte”’ told us that ‘‘a French savant, 

jealous of the success of palmistry, 
had invented a new science which he calls 
‘Scaphology,’ by which he is able to de- 
cipher the characters of people by the 
manner in which they wear out their 
boots.’’ 

The definition is not as correct as could 
be wished, for the new science is called, 
not Scaphology, but Scarpology, and its 
inventor is not a Frenchman. Indeed, it 
is just possible, and not improbable, that 
he is a myth, and that both he and his new 
metbod of divination have no existence 
except in the vivid imagination of some 
Parisian journaliat, who wanted a new 
sensation for his Sunday’s “Chronique.” 

At ali events, it is from French papers 
and those not of the most serious cast, that 
we are able to gather all we know about 
Scarpology. 

On their authority we learn that Scar- 
pology was invented by a Dr. Garre, of 
Basle. He is a Swiss savant who, many 
years ago, found himself in want of a 
hobby. Postage stamps stirred no respon- 
sive emotion in his bosom; nor was he 
drewn towards first editions, old china, 
mezzotint engravings, snuffboxes, book 
plates, or any of the ordinary forms of 
“collector’s mania.” 

He might—like the book agent’s uncle 
in one of Mark Twain’s stories—have col- 
lected repeating echoes; but echoes, in a 
country which is nearly ail mountains, 
area drug in the market. Possibly, as 4 
good Balois, he might have felt a desire to 
“Grangerize” the life of Erasmus, or col- 
lect the drawings of Holbein the younger; 
but those hobbies have not the merit of 
being original, and have the disadvantage 
of being very expensive. 

At last the happy thought flashed across 
his mind—“Old Boots.’”? Of course, there 
had been collectors of boots and shoes, 
but, even at the best, they had been but 
mere spiritiess drudges content to gather 
together so much fashioned leather or 
other materials, and when they hail labeled 
their acquisitions—"Cothurnus of a Roman 
actor: temp. Nero; very rare;’’ or, ‘Slip- 
pers nelieved to have bean worn by Mary 
Stuart at Fotheringhay Castle’? — their 
moderate ambition was satisfied. 

1t was for him, a modest Swiss Doctor, 
to prove himself the Prophet of Old Boots, 
and show that there was a soul in them. 
In short, it was Dr. Garre’s opinion that 
every man’s boots would bear the impress 
given to them by the wearer. 

If that wearer climbed the steep and 
thorny way to heaven, or if, recking not 
his own rede, he trod the primrose path of 
dalliance, the nature of his journeyings 
left its mark upon the coverings of his ex- 
tremities. 

It seems not unlikely that the first ink- 
ling of the new science may have come 
to the doctor as he wended his way some 
morning down the long corridors of the 
big hotels of his native land, and noticed 
the different types of boots and 


yet slumbering guest. 
seed, however dropped, had fallen on fer 
tile ground. 


Dr. Garre’s first care was t rou 
each of his friends and relatives, inalé ai 
female, a pair of hali-w 


These he supplemented with others tha 








shoes 


placed at the doors of the chambers of the | 
Atall events, the | 











had belonged to well-known personages, 
or to prominent citizens of Basle who had 
paid the debt of nature, and whose effects 
had been brought tothe hammer. Gradu- 
ally he amassed the finest collection of 
“chaussures” ever known. 

They were all neatly catalogued, and in 
most cases some particulars as to the char- 
acter of the original wearer were quite 
full, the Doctor set to work to classify his 
acquisitions, He sorted out those that 
were worn evenly, those that were worn 
on the inner edge, those that worn on the 
outer edge, and those that were down at 
heel. 

By arguing from the known to the un- 
known; by comparing, deducing, and con- 
trasting, he at last thought himself able to 
lny down the broad lines of a science. He 
passed long hours amidst his old boots, 
amplifying and extending the rules he 
had discovered, inyenting fresh ones, and 
accounting for contradictions, 

He has called his new science NSecar- 
pology, possibly from the Italian word 
Scarpaccia, an old shoe, the diminutive of 
Scarpa. He ciaims for it that it is quite as 
“exact” aa phrenology or cheiromancy. 
Broadly stated, the canons of the art seem 
to be somewhat as follows. 

If the soles and heels are worn down 
evenly, and there is no undue tendancy to 
thinness in any part, Dr. Garre is able to 
assert that the wearer was a steady, re- 
spectable, methodical business man, of 
regular habits—a man of even temper sel- 
dom or never stirred by passions, If it is 
a bottine that is thus evenly worn, it be- 
longed to some chaste and unexpensive, 
she of simple tastes and constant mind; 
one who is content to never wander from 
her own clean-swept hearth, ard who 
would betray no smotion if an earthquake 
brought her choicest Worcester tea-set rat- 
tling from its shel ves. 

So far it may be said that Scarpology 
teaches us nothing that an averagely acute 
observer could not presuppose for himself, 
without the unpleasant task of critically 
examining some hundreds of pairs of 
dilapidated foot-gear. 

It 18, however, in those far more fre- 
quent cases in which the sole on one side 
is worr. toa wafer whilst on the other it 
preserves its normal thickness, and the 
heel is sliced off to a wedge, that the 
methods of Dr. Garre come in with the 
most telling effect. 

“Some are born with bow-legs from the 
first,’? and, naturally, those persons will 
tread on the outside edge of their shoes. 
Such persons, says Dr. Garre, are obstinate 
and headstrong. They are ambitious, and 
ready to undertake any scheme in which 
they believe there is a chance of profit. 
In fact, if the sole and heei are much worn 
along the entire length of the foot, the 
wearer of the boots or shoes is hardly to 
be differentiated from an adventurer, 

This seems rather rough on sailors, who 
are often bow-legged, and who can only be 
termed adventurers in the strictly reputa- 
ble sense of the word. In the case of a 
landsmen the theory has some founda- 
tion. 

Were not Mr. Quilp, Kuimpeistiltskin 
and the Yellow Dwarf all bandy-legged ? 
So must ‘have been Wayland the son of 
Wate, the sinews of whose feet were cut 
by King Nidung. 

Dr. Garre’s theory is confirmed to some 
extent by the axiom of another observer, 
who says that you shall never trust 4 
bandy-legged man who is dvat in the left 
ear. The women who tread on the out- 
side edge of their feet have the same char- 
acter es the men, says the Basle Doctor, 
but in a minor degree, 

Naturally the converse of these proposi- 
tions holds good in the case of knock- 
kneed people who tread on the “inside 
edge.’”’ They are weak and irresolute, 
and fall an‘easy prey to their bow-legged 
bretiren. 

If the men are but a feeble folk, how- 
ever, the women are modest and sweet- 
tempered, which is perhaps «a set-off 
against the inability to play ‘ principal 
boy” in a burlesque. ‘There are of course 
gradations between the two «extremes of 
the tull edges which the scarpologist can 
account for to bis own satisfaction, but 
which would take too much space to de- 
scribe here, 

Turned-up toes, like turned-up finger- 
tips, mean improvidence or extravagance, 
and even ‘“appera’’ have a story to tell. 
In one point, however, wethink the Doc 
tor bas allowed bis scientific zeal to out 
Jealous hus 


run his worldly wisdom. 

bands, who think that their wives’ ‘toot 
sicums’ have strayed from the paths of 
wifels buty al ave “ 4 
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If there be any analogy—beyond that of 

mere spelling—between Balmorals and 
bad morals, the Doctor would do well to 
keep his information to himself. Even 
scarpologists are but fallible, and a hasty 
judgment on a worn-out sole might cause 
some Balois Othello to smother some inno- 
cent Helvetian Desdemona, when perhaps 
the fanit was due to some defective bit of 
leather. 

Even if they did not lead to tragedy, the 
verdicts of the vaticinator would “breed 
fruitful hot water for all parties," and we 
should be rejoiced to hear that the Doctor 
had never practiced, or had abandoned a 
branch of his art that was fraught with so 
much danger. 

In other respects the so-called science 1s 
an innocont form of tomfoolery. It is not 
likely to attract inany followers—out ide 
the inventor's native city, at least—and 
will, in a few weeks or months, be, like 
many another gaud from the booths of 
Vanity Fair, relegated to the dim and vast 
domain of Forgotten Trivialities, 

Sa 

Aips To Lonorvity.—The philosopher 
may belance the ad vantages and disad van- 
tages of long life, and may decide in favor 
of ashort time of human existence. But 
it is clearly a prime part of the business of 
the physician to make life as long as possi- 
ble, and as comfortable. There are two 
sorts of pressure which tend to shorten 
life—blood pressure within and atmos 
pheric pressure without. This latter is a 
specially important factor in a humid 
climate like our own, In advancing age 
the circulation of the blood and lymph 
tends to become slow, and the enfeebled 
heart finds its embarrassmonts increased 
by this condition. Especially do the more 
vascular organs, such as the lungs, the 
liver, and the kidney, put skids on the 
wheels of the blood circulation. Plainly, 
then, an important condition of cardiac 
easement, and, therefore, of life prolo» ga- 
tion, is the maintenance of an uncongested 
state of lung, liver and kidney. Thus are 
internal pressures relieved, and thus is 
cardiac er ergy conserved, 

Of almost equal importance is the ques- 
tion of atmospheric pressure and moisture 
to aged persons, Situations which are at 
once low-lying and damp give, of course, 
@ maximum of atmospheric pressure. 
Sach pressure weighs down at a single 
strcke body, mind and life. 

The difference to aged persons between 
living at the sea level and living five hun- 
dred feet above it, between living in a 
moist atmosphere and @ dry one, is some- 
times quite incalculable. Not seldom life 
may be lengthened by five or even ten 
years by living in an atmosphere which is 
both lightand cry. These physiological 
considerations are commended to the aged 
and to the physician of the aged. 
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Some OF THE THINGS WE KEar.-—The 
currant is a popular article of tood, but 
more especially with children, as it enters 
largely into puddings, pies, and cakes, It 
is grown principally in the Levant. 

Currants are put up in barrels and 
boxes, and one steamer that arrived re 
cently brought to the Mediterranean piers 
1800 tons, The currant in the condition 
in which it comes is very far from being 
an inviting edible. In point of fact it is 
quite the reverse, and that is not a matter 
of wonder, considering that the fruit is 
cured avd packed by Greeks, who, like 
most Kasterners, are not at all fastidious 
in théir mothods 

There is an idea abroad that the fruit 
cleaning companies remedy this state of 
affairs, The writer recently asked one of 
the men connected with the Médilerranean 
stores if such was really done, 

He replied with «a laugh— 

“Not a bit of it; that is not their busi- 
ness. When dried fruits, either currants 


grayish color, something like ashes, Then 
they are turned over to the fruit-cloaning 
people, who steam them and polish then 
up with the molasses #0 that they look 


“That’s just how itis. When you come 





to think of it, it is just as well that we 
don t always know or realize what we are 
we did, 
If you once saw West Indian 
sugar in hogesheads 
would certainly 


eating. If our appetites would 


ot'en fail. 
negroes packing raw 
}on the plantations, you 


| vow never to taste sugar in any form for 
the reat of your life.’”’ _ 
al te 
AVOID ALL Kisk wit aStul 





or prunes, get very old, they turn # sort of | 


new and fresh and swell up. It is the 
same with prunes. After being put | 
through a similar process, old prunes 
bring a higher price than French prunes. 
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Scientific and Useful. 


PoTaTo.—White or “Irish” potatoes are 
now used extensively in the manufacture 
of buttons, Ky means of certain acids 


potatoes can be hardened to almost the 
résistance of stone. 


Ruseer V KLver.—A new material called 
rubber velvet is said to be made by «prink- 
ling popeenes felt of any color over rub- 
ber cloth while the latter is hot and soft. 
The result looks like felt cloth, but is 
elastic, water proof, and exceedingly light 


PAVING MATERIAL.—A new paving ine 
terial row being introduced in London is 
com posed of granuiated cork and bitumen 
pees into blocks, which are laid like 
ricks or wood paving. The special ad- 
vantage claimed for the material is ite 
elasticity, which renders it “almost as soft 
as carpot to the tread,’’ 


To CURB INSOMNIA.-An excellent way 
to cure insomnia is said to be to bandage 
the eyes with a handkerchief before retir- 
ing. The compress seems to drive away 
the blood from the eyes and so cure, or, at 
least, temporarily relieve, that feeling so 
often experienced by sufferers from sleep- 
lonsness of trying to see in the dark. 


COATED YARN.—A method has been in- 
vented in Germany of covering tissues of 
cotton yarn with a flexible and brilliant 
deposit of tin. A clear paste of commer- 
cial zinc powder and white of eggs is first 
made and spread on the textures with a 
brush, the coating coagulating when dry- 
ing. The tissue is then placed in a bath of 
porchloride of tin, which metal is preci pi- 
tated on the zinc; and the article, after 
rinsing and drying, is calendered, an 
operation imparting lustre to the layer of 
tin. 

SUBMARINE Boat,—A submarine boat 
ie a desideratum for peaceful as well as 
warlike purposes, Mr. Simon Lake, of 
Baltimore, claims to have invented such 
a vessel, in which the crew can live com- 
fortably for days atatime and perform a 
large variety of subaquatic work without 
going outside of the boat. To wreckern 
and bridge builders, as well as to the 
United States naval constructors (who 
have long been searching for a practicable 
submnarine torpedo boat), an invention of 
this character should be a subject of very 
great interest, 

—— em 


Farm and barden, 


Trees.—A writer claims thata thin coat 
of axle grease applied to the apple trees in 
the late fall, with a stiff brush, will keep 
off mice and rabbita. 

LAND ARKA.—It is not the area of land 
under cultivation that pays in farming, 
but the production per acre, A large farm 
may — its owner in debt, while a few 
acres, judiciously managed, may give a 
large profit. 


Houses AND Fences. -The painting of 
house and white washing or painting of 
out- buildings, fences and gates, should be 
looked to and renewed as often as needful, 
for appearance’s sake, as well as for the 
sake of preserving the wood. 


DRAWING Loaps From many careful 
experiments it has been determined that 
the force necessary to draw a given load, 


on a level on # good broken stone road, is 


less than one third of that required to 
draw the same load on a common @arth 
road, 

MANURE. Too much manure cannot be 


applied on land. In Kurope the farmers 
often spread it over the land to the depth 
They 
the 


never 
with 


of six inches are afraid of 


“burning up’ manure, 
especially when the manure is well rotted 
and fine. 


erope 


Hoses’ kee Phe feet of horses need 
frequent examination When the feet are 
sore or are injured in any wianuner ‘he use 
fulness of the animal Coase lo preserve 
the feet some attention is necessary in 
keeping the stables dry and clean, and 
this should mot be loft entirely lo an aseiat- 
ant. 

ITALIAN Keres. Italian bees are now 

| conceded to be the best bees forthis coun 
| try. New varioties come upevery season, 


ived boo and drop be 


are given 4 short 
to nmaln appear briefly in 


low the horizon 


| afew years, ‘Tne lalian has been tried 
and has not beer ind wanting. They 
are th@ bent 
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UNFORGOTTEN. 


BY M. B. 


Forget you, dear’? 
God knows how, tn the silence of the night, 
Forgetfui of how very tired I am, 
I think of you, till, like a soothing balm, 


Sleep, dropping on my lids, pute thought to 
fight! 


Forget you, dear? 

Giod knows I have no longer any chotce ! 
Love’ seals is set upon mine, nor can I 
With placid beating heart again deny 

The mastery and the magic of his voice! 


Forget you, dear? 

God knows I would not, if I could forget, 
For sweeter far to me has been the pain 
Of love unsatisfied than all the vain 

And Ill-epent years I lived before we met! 


Forget you, dear? 
God knows tf I were lying dead to day, 
To ashes turned tn a forgotten grave, 
And’to my dust He mercifully gave 
The power to speak one worl, your name I'd 
my! 


The Sultan's Egg. 


BY J. A. RB. 


(Continued from last week.) 


HAD imagined that there would have 
| been no trouble about getting a diver 

ainongst the natives, who are alinost 
born In the water. But I was mistaken. 
W he:: they heard the depth and the posi- 
tion, not one of them volunteered, al- 
though I offered an exorbitant price. 
Finally, tired of arguing with them, | did 
what I ought to have thought of before— 
I went to the captain of the Cordelia sioop- 
of-war, to whom, amongst others, I had 
reported the discovery of the reef. To 
him I told ‘he whole story, and he became 
interested. 

“1 can’t go wito you,” he said; “I wish | 
could. But we've been ordered up to 
Canton on special duty. The natives 
would heve been useless at such a dapth, 
evon if you had persuaded them to go. 
Oan't do anything, you see, without the 
dreas in that water. However, I'l! lend you 
a capital diver and all the paraphernalia. 
We nave a couple of turn-outs here, as it 
happens. In return, you can buoy the 
reef for me. I shall go there and have a 
look at it directly I come back, Word 
has already been sent to Anjer, so there is 
no present danger to the incoming ship- 
ping. You say you have a boat. Well, 
get her alongside in the morning, and 
we'll fix the pumps and things for you.” 

Had there been only our.6l ves, | should 
have made shift with the Dapbne’s long- 
boat; but, knowing that it would be use- 
leas to think of leaving Nora behind when 
bound on such an expedition, I hired a 
good-sized cutter with a comfortable cabin, 
which I was lucky enough to drop across 
laid ap in the harbor. 

I took with mé the second-mate and 
four A. B.a, in addition to diver Williams, 
of the Cordelia, whose kind captain wished 
us all sorta of good fortune as, next morn- 
ing, she steamed away from us round 
Cape Romania into the China Sea. 


We bad a quick run down to the Strait, 
and, on the second night, wore al! camped 
comfortably on the sandy beach, with the 
cutter moored snugly alongside a little 
natural pier of rock. Next morning, a 
most unlucky accident happened. Wil- 
liama, espying a couple of wild pigs, and, 
aailor-like, starting full tear after them, 
slipped and fell on the rocks, breaking his 
arm just above the wrist. 

Fortunately, the seoond-mate was acapi- 
tal bone-setter, and soon had the limb 
fixed up again. But, apparently, we 
might as well have stayed in Singapore as 
be where we were with our crippled diver. 
Of course his advice would still be very 
valuable; but in diving—as some of us 
presently discovered—an ounce of prac. 
toe below is worth aton of advice given 
from above. However, under Williams’ 
instructions, we commenced to sweep for 
the wreck out of the cutter’s boat. 

We tried the reef-side of the islet first, 
and worked the whole day, Nora tollow- 
ing us on foot along its rocky shore, We 
had no success; and as this was the part in 
which we might reasonably have expected 
to find some traces, ! retired that night 
pretty certrin that ours was a wildgoowe 
chase. But Williams, who—barring that 
propensity to race after things—turned 
out a most intelligent fellow, was not a 
bit discouraged. He took no more notice 
of the pain he must have suffered than of 


@ mosquito bite, and insisted om using his | 


sound limb at every opportunity 


“Lor bless you, sir,’’ he said, “I’ve bean 
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down to wrecks—ships as 'ave been seen 
to siuk—an’ not found ‘em within half a 
mile of the spot. Tiere’s all sorts o’ 
strong currents an’ rips below there, as 
keeps movin’ 'em bodile in course o’ time. 
Why, she might be half-ways across the 
Strait by this.”’ 

But on the morrow, still sweeping near 
the reef, only farther out, our drag sud- 
denly heid fast—caught so tightly thet all 
our strength barely sufficed to bring it up. 
With it came a broken spar—a piece of a 
royal-yard, to wrich hung a lump of can- 
vas. 

“That is her!” cries Williams “What 
water? Twenty-five fathom—it's deepish! 
She’s upright, ! reckon, or near it, an’ if 
her top spars ‘ud been standin’, their 
trucks wouldn’t be so very far off this 
boat’s bottom.” 

Now, getting the cutter out, we dropped 
& grapnel, and, after some fishing, it 
hooked firmly, so that we couldn't move 
it even with the winch. This was the line 
that, but for the accident, Williams would 
bave descended by. 

The question now was, who would take 
his place? Notasoul of us had the least 
experience, and we eyed the dress, boots, 
helmet, back and front weights, pipe, and 
all the rest of the outfit, doubtfully. 
Everything was ready. But, notwith- 
standing Williams’ earnest explanations 
and assurances, there were no volunteers. 
It takes pretty strong nerves to imagine 
one’s self pottering about at the bottom of 
one hundred and fifty feet of salt water 
amongst dead men’s bones, sharks, devil- 
fish, and all sorts of outlandish things, 
in such a grotesque rig. Nor does it in- 
crease one’s confidence to know that, if 
something goes wrong with the pipe 
amongst rocks or splintered wreckage, 
one’s time in this life is strictly limited to 
a minute and a half with perhaps a few 
odd seconds thrown in, 

Nora stood by, pale and anxious, but 
saying nothing. 

At last, the second-mate, a very plucky, 
hivong, young fellow, said that he would 
try. We get him dressed, put the helmeton; 
the men at the pumps started the air, then 
the face-glass was screwed up, and down 
the ladder he stepped cautiously. When 
the water rose to his neck, he stopped, 
still grasping the ladder and guide-rope; 
then he signalled to be pulled up. 

We thought be was ill; but it was only 
fright. He was pale as a sheet and trem- 
bling all over. Nor would he venture 
more, There was nothing for it, I saw, 
but to try myself. I didn’t like it; but 
the sight of poor Nora’s disappointment 
gave me courage, For a few minutes | 
bung on to the ladder irresolutely, more 
than half-mninded to give the signal; then, 
happening to look up, I creught « glimpse 
of a white, anxious face gazing eagerly 
over the rail, and I let go. 

Physical pain was the first sensation, on 
recovering from my fright at feeling my- 
self swooping 80 swiftly down through 
the thick, opaque greenness, My ears felt 
as if they were being pierced by red-not 
needies, and my head as if it would 
burst. i was dropping at a good rate, 
clutching the guide-rope, but it seemed an 
age before my feet touched bottom. 

I fell on my knees, and then scrambling 
up again, gazed curiously around. Ali 
pain was gone, and had it not been so, the 
scene around me was strange enough to 
banish all thoughts of any. 

I stood on the poop-deck of a large vés- 
sel, but for a slight list to port, nearly up- 
right. Our grapnel had hooked firmly 
around the spindles of the wheel, which 
latter was sound and intact ason the day 
it was put there. Her main and mizzen, 
lower and top masts were still in their 
places, with their yards hanging at all 
angles, 

Giant sea weeds, whoes tendrils and flags 
drooped in thick masses, grew luxuriantly 
everywhere aloft, whilst amidst these sub- 
marine groves flitted thousands of rain- 
bow-hued fishes. A dim, green light—in 
which, for a limited distance, I could see 
distinctly enough—pervaded everything. 
Suddenly I felt a sharp twitch on the life 
line; this was Williams signalling to know 
if I was safe. Duly replying, as agreed 
upon, | walked to the side and looked 
over intoaclump of huge sponges grow- 
ing almost to a level with the rail. Pat- 
ting out my hands to a white object that 
caught my eye amongst them, I grasped a 
human skull. Ugh! I had had quite 
enough for a first attempt, and giving a 
couple of tugs on the line, waa soon at the 


| surface again. 


Heaven! what a relief it was to have 
that face-giass unscrewed and drink in 
great draughts of pure air! Nora 
screamed when she saw the blood oozing 


plentifully from nose and ears as they re 





moved the helmet, and prayed me to 
abandon all thoughts of returning. But 
Williams explained that this was invaria- 
bly one of the effects of a first descent, 
and congratulated me upon wy success. 

I found that whilst I had been below, 
some of them had been busy getting an 
anchor out to wind’ard, and 80 stead ying 
the cutter that she was, what en the 

e! and it, practically immovabdie. 
rBe povnetng tar,” whinparet Williams, 
as I prepared for another expedition, ‘‘if 
you’re agoin’ into the cabins, as you 
doesn’t get the pipe jammed amongst lug- 
gage or such-like, If the life-line’s foul 
an’ you can’t clear it, cut an’ we'll send 
down another.”’ 


So, presently, down I went again, but 
not so straightly this time. For some rea- 
son or other, the guideline sagged, and I 
hit first the gaff, then the spanker-boom, 
but, rebounding like a cork, was soon 
upon deck, Williams was “tending,” as 
he caiied it; and answering his signal, I 
walked to the break of the poop and tried 
to take in the scene. But my range of 
vision was too short to see for’ard of the 
main-mast 

1 could see the wreathed masts rising 
through the dull green into masses of 
wreckage above; but not until I got on to 
the main-deck, nearly waist high in ocean 
foliage, could I recognize the outline of 
the long-boat on the main-hatchway, the 
galiey, and the two other houses, Every- 
thing above the foretop was gone, and 
hangiig in a lump. Close on my Star- 
board had risen a great gray wall, which 
at first puzzled me, until I remembered 
the reef. 

Doubtless, the ship had struck it first 
end-on, aud then gradually shifted into 
her present position. As yet, although 
tolerably certain that this lost vessel really 
was the Wrekin, I wished to make quite 
sure, 80 turned to the front of the poop, 
where, I knew, should be inscribed in 
raised letters, ‘“‘The Sea is His, and He 
made it.” Like ail the rest of her, this 
part was covered with trailing seaweeds 
and star and jelly fish; but after working 
away for a while, I felt the firsttwo words, 
and was quite satisfied. 

I] stood against the quarter deck capstan 
some considerable time, calling up all my 
courage, for I hated to enter into the black - 
ness of the saloon opposite me. But it 
had to be done if I wanted to get what | 
came for. It was like plunging into a 
tunnel. There was no more seeing than 
there is in a pitch-dark room. 

Touch was tbe only guide, and lucky it 
was for me that presently returned to my 
memory the bearings of the place and 
every berth and locker in it. Keeping 
one band on the slimy backs of the table 
seats, 1 groped slowly along, pausing of- 
ten, past the passenger berth towards Cap- 
tain Roly’s stateroom, right aft. 

In the saloon there was no vegetation to 
speak of; but cold, slippery shapes seemed 
to touch my hands now and then, and 
strange lithe bodies to twine about my 
arms and legs. Horrid fancies, too, came 
into my mind that the pipe would pres- 
ently get foul of some of these creatures, 
and that they would eat it through, and 
leave me to join the dead people around 
with the ninety seconds of iife | carried in 
my dress. 

The fact of the matter was that I had 
fallen into a state of deadly terror. My 
nerves were failing fast, and I actually 
screamed inside the helmet. 1 telt that in 
another minute I should faint, when, like 
the grateful recovery from some frightful 
nightmare, came the tug at the life-line 
from above, asking for news. 


Replying with three pulls, which told 
them I was in the cabin, and reassured, J 
groped miy way into the dead captain’s 
berth. The door was wide open, and it 
seemed to mé like entering a tomb. Then 
summoring up heart of grace, I felt about 
for the swinging cot | knew should be 
there. It was empty, and so rotten that it 
fell to pieces under my touch. With a 
sigh of relief I turned to where the cap- 
tain’s deek was fixed against the bulkhead. 
It also was empty and dilapidated. 

As I paused irresolute, some long heavy 
body slid slowly across my shoulder. In- 
voluniarily raising my hand, it encoun- 
tered a rough, cold skin. | imagined I 
saw weird forms circling about mé, and 
fierce eyes glaring in at mine out of the 
suffocating darkness. My fit of fright was 
returning, and I felt the perspiration 
bursting forth at every pore. 

But I was lothe to depart without mak- 
ing a thorough search, doubting much 
whether I should have sufficient courage 
left to make another descent. So, pulling 
myself together, I went down 


nm my 


knees and groped carefully about on the 
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port side, to which, as I have already said, 


the Wrekin had a slight list. 

The first thing I dropped across was, 
sextant, easily identified by its shape 
Then my searching fingers closed upon 4 
skeleton hand lying alone. Then, as | 
worked farther along, my heart beating 
violently, and every nerve strung to its 
intensest pitch, I found more bones, some 
loose, others taking the form of still con. 
nected ribs and vertebre. Without » 
doubt, these were the remains of my old 
friend and captain, whos? daughter was 
waiting expectant above in the daylight 

Still on, until, in the extreme corner, | 
touched something smooth and oval, that 
slipped from my grasp and rolled away. 
Securing it, and feeling the polished sur. 
face with the delicate fingers of one blind, 
I found at each extremity a small knob 
not much larger than a pin’s head. 

Then, satisfied that this was indeed the 
famous Egg, 80 often and 80 minutely de. 
scribed to me, I rose, and,with what speed 
I might, prepared to leave that sad abode 
of sudden death. I had reached the door, 
when, moved by a sudden impulse, and 
almost as feeling the grasp of those \ wor 
skeleton fingers around mine, and draw. 
ing me back, I returned, and repeated 
aloud the office for the burial of the dead 
at 86a. 

Coming on to the main-deck out of that 
gloomy sepulichre, where, doubtless, in 
their berths lay many more dead men’s 
bones, was like emerging into some beauti- 
ful garden, and as I ascended with my 
precious freight, I felt like one who has 
had a weight lifted off his soul. 

If Nora had so wished, I would bave re- 
turned and brougbt up her father’s re- 
mains, But she would not hear of it. 

“Let him rest,’’ she said. “It would 
have been his own desire, Let him rest 
until the sea give up its dead. Then will 
they all rise together, and not leaderless 
on that awful day. Are we not iold that 
‘out of the darkness and out of the Shadow 
of Death’ He will bring them in His own 
good time.”’ 

Vainly, on the return trip, did we at- 
tempt to explore the secret of that great 
oval box of silver, over a foot in length, 
and the translation of whose name in 
Javanese is ‘‘The Sultan’s Egg.”’ 

Once, out hunting at Solo—a city and 
district far inland in Java—Captain Roly 
had the good fortune to render service to 
the native Sultan by stopping his ran- 
away horse, and thereby probably saving 
his rider’s neck. 

Amongst many other curios presented 
by the grateful potentate, the Egg was 
chief. That the trick of its opening was 
connected, somehow, with those two little 
projections at each extremity of the thing, 
seemed probable. But pull and press as 
we might, we made no impression on the 
lustrous surface, hardly stained by its 
long immersion, and on which not the 
slightest hint or seam or joint was appar- 
ent. Certainly its contents, whatever they 
might prove to be, would be found intact. 

Unwilling, theugh sorely tempted, to 
deal violently with it, we put it on one 
side until our arrival at Singapore. There, 
taking it to a celebrated Malay dealer in 
curios, I asked him to open it if he could. 
Looking at it appreciatively, he said that 
he could. Then he tried, with just the 
same amount of success as ourselves, 
Thereupon, he affirmed that the spring 
was broken, and that the only way of ob- 
taining the contents was to cut it in twain. 
Having no time to spare, I told him to do 
the best he could with it. Possibly, I 
thought, knowing the skill of Eastern 
workmen with such things, and perhaps 
unable himself to open it, Captain Roly, 
on that last tatal trip, had brought the 
Egg with him for repairs. But this was of 
course merely a guess. 

In it we tound, besides the long missing 
will and the marriage certificate, together 
with many other valuable papers, a Dum- 
ber of uncut precious stones, and a collec- 
tion of jeweled ornaments, worth,a con- 
siderable sum. The will left everything 
to Nora, with the exception of two hun- 
dred pounds per year to be paid to James 
Haynes out of Clayhborns, But the great 
prize of all for Nora was the piece of rough 
blue paper, legal testimony of the mar- 
riage of Roland Haynes with Alice M’Car- 
thy at the parish church of the island of 
Innishboffin, off the west coast of Ireland! 
No wonder that all search had been in 
vain! 

On opening our mail at Hong-kong, § 
great surprise met us: 

James Haynes had drunk himeelf 
death. By his will, a copy of which was 
addressed to Nora, Clayhorns and every 
thing appertaining thereto was left to ber 
except, curiously enough, a legacy ‘ f .w0 


to 


hundred pounds per annum to his wife 
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Also camé a letter, written almost at the 


last, repenting bim of the evil he had 
wrought her, and solemnly declaring his 
innocence of any destruction of the will. 
He added, too, that so far as he knew, his 
brother’s marriage had been perfectly 
legal; all that he had stated and upheld in 
contradiction thereof being merely the 
effect of malice and envy, for which he 
prayed most heartily to be forgiven, as he 


hoped to find forgiveness elsewhere. It- 


was a tardy atonement, and we were al- 
most miraculously, as it happened, inde- 
pendent of it. 

We found, on our return home, that the 
widow had already left the old farm. She 
has long since married again, on the 
strength of her legacy, which is as regu- 
larly paid as if lawfully due. 

Visitors to Clayhorns always asks i:- 
quisitively respecting two objects in the 
littie maseum there. The first of these is 
a diving suit, complete in all its parts, 
that hangs upon the wall, and which was 
acquired as a memento trom the captain of 
the Cordelia. The other is a great egg- 
shaped veesel of silver, that has evidently 
been cut in two and ‘be parts reattached 
by hinges. Even our youngest children 
know and can tell the story of the Sultan’s 
Egg. 

(THR END.] 


FROM OLD BOOTS. 








FEW weeks ago the “Pall Mall Ga- 

zette” told us that ‘“‘a French savant, 

jeaious of the success of palmistry, 
had invented a new science which he calls 
‘Scaphology,’ by which he is able to de- 
cipher the characters of people by the 
manner in which they wear out their 
boots.,’’ 

The definition is not as correct as could 
be wished, for the new science is called, 
not Scaphology, but Scarpology, and its 
inventor is not a Frenchman. Indeed, it 
is just possible, and not improbable, that 


he is a myth, and that both he and his new | 


métbod of divination have no existence 
except in the vivid imagination of some 
Parisian journaliat, who wanted a new 
sensation for his sunday’s “Chronique.” 

At all events, it is trom French papers 
and those not of the most serious cast, that 
we are able to gather all we know about 
Scarpology. 

On their authority we learn that Scar- 
pology was invented by a Dr. Garre, of 
Basle. He is a Swiss savant who, many 
years ago, found himself in want of a 
hobby. Postage stamps stirred no respon- 
sive emotion in his bosom; nor was he 
drawn towards first editions, old china, 
mezzotint engravings, snuffboxes, book 
plates, or any of the ordinary forms of 
‘“collector’s mania.”’ 

He might—like the book agent’s uncle 
in one of Mark Twain’s stories—have col- 
lected repeating echoes; but echoes, in a 
country which is nearly ail mountains, 
area drugin the market. Possibly, as a 
good Balois, he might have felt a desire to 
‘““Grangerize”’ the life of Krasmus, or col- 
lect the drawings of Holbein the younger; 
but those hobbies have not the merit of 
being original, and have the disadvantage 
of being very expensive. 

At last the happy thought flashed across 
his mind—“Old Boots.’?” Of course, there 
had been collectors of boots and shoes, 
but, even at the best, they had been but 
mere spiritiess drudges content to gather 
together so much fashioned leather or 
other materials, and when they hail labeled 
their acquisitions—‘Cothurnus of a Roman 
actor: temp. Nero; very rare;"’ or, ‘Slip- 
pers nelieved to have bean worn by Mary 
Stuart at Fotheringhay Castle’ — their 
moderate ambition was satisfied. 

lt was for him, a modest Swiss Doctor, 
to prove himself the Prophet of Oid Boots, 
and show that there was a soul in them. 
In short, it was Dr. Giarre’s opinion that 
every man’s boots would bear the impress 
given to them by the wearer. 

If that wearer climbed the steep and 
thorny way to heaven, or if, recking not 
his own rede, he trod the primrose path of 
dalliance, the nature of his journeyings 
left ite mark upon the coverings of his ex- 
tremities. 

It seems not unlikely that the first ink- 
ling of the new science may have come 
to the doctor as he wended his way some 
morning down the long corridors of the 
big hoteis of his native land, and noticed 


the different types of boots and shoes) 
placed at the doors of the chambers of the | 
yet slumbering guest. At all events, the | 


seed, however dropped, had fallen on fer- 
tile ground. 

Dr. Garre’s first care was to procure trou 
each of his friends and relatives 410 @ 
fomaise, a pair of hall-w OLS 5 


These he supplemented with ers 














had belonged to weli-known personages, 


or to prominent citizens of Basle who had 
paid the debt of nature, and whose effecta 
had been brought to the hammer. Gradu- 
ally he amassed the finest collection of 
“chaussures” ever known. 

They were all néatly catalogued, and in 
most cases some particulars as to the char- 
acter of the original wearer were quite 
full, the Doctor set to work to classify his 
acquisitions, He sorted out those that 
were worn evenly, those that were worn 
on the inner edge, those that worn on the 
outer edge, and those that were down at 
heel. 

By arguing from the known to the un- 
known; by comparing, deducing, and con- 
trasting, he at last thought himself able to 
lay down the broad lines of a science, He 
passed long hours amidst his old boots, 
amplifying and extending the rules he 
had discovered, inventing fresh ones, and 
accounting for contradictions, 

He has called his new science Scar- 
pology, possibly from the Italian word 
Scarpaccia, an old shoe, the diminutive of 
Scarpa. He claims for it that it is quite as 
“exact” as phrenology or cheiromancy. 
Broadly stated, the canons of the art seem 
to be somewhat as follows. 

If the soles and heels are worn down 
evenly, and there is no undue tendancy to 
thinn6éss in any part, Dr. Garre is able to 
assert that the wearer was a steady, re 
spectable, methodical business man, of 
regular habits—a man of even temper sel- 
dom or never stirred by passions, If it is 
a bottine that is thus evenly worn, it be- 
longed to some chaste and unexpensive, 
she of simple tastes and constant mind; 
one who is content to never wander from 
her own clean-swept hearth, and who 
would betray no emotion if an earthquake 
brought her choicest Worcester tea-set rat- 
tling from its shel ves. 

So far it may be said that Scarpology 
teaches us nothing that an averagely acute 
observer could not presuppose for himeelf, 
without the unpleasant task of critically 
examining some hundreds of pairs of 
dilapidated foot-gear. 

It 18, however, in those far more fre- 
quent cases in which the sole on one side 
is worn toa wafer whilst on the other it 
preserves ita normal thickness, and the 
heel is sliced off to a wedge, that the 
methods of Dr. Garre come in with the 
moat telling effect. 

“Some are born with bow-legs from the 
first,’? and, naturally, those persons will 
tread on the outside edge of their shoes. 
Such persons, says Dr. Garre, are obstinate 
and headstrong. They are ambitious, and 
ready to undertake any scheme in which 
they believe there is a chance of profit. 
In fact, if the sole and heel are much worn 
along the entire length of the foot, the 
wearer of the boots or shoes is hardly to 
be ditterentiated from an adventurer. 

This seems rather rough on sailors, who 
are often bow-legged, and who can only be 
termed adventurers in the strictly reputa- 
ble sense of the word. In the case of a 
landsmen the theory has some founda- 
tion. 

Were not Mr. Quilp, Ruimpeistiltskin 
aud the Yellow Dwarf all bandy-legged 7? 
So must ‘have been Wayland the son of 
Wate, the sinews of whose feet were cut 
by King Nidung. 

Dr. Garre’s theory is confirmed to some 
extent by the axiom of another observer, 
who says that you shall never trust a 
bandy-legged man who is daat in the left 
ear. The women who tread on the out- 
side edge of their feet have the same char- 
acter es the men, says the Basle Doctor, 
but in a minor degree, 

Naturally the converse of these proposi- 
tions holds good in the case of knock- 
kneed people who tread on the “inside 
edge.’’ They are weak and _ irresolute, 
and fall an easy prey to their bow-legged 
brethren. 

If the men are but a feeble folk, how- 
ever, the women are modest and saweet- 
tempered, which is perhaps «a set-off 
against the inability to play ‘ principal 
boy” in a burlesque. ‘There are of course 
gradations between the two extremes of 
the tull edges which the scarpologist can 
account for to bis own satisfaction, but 
which would take too much space to de- 
scribe here. 

Turned-up toes, like turned-up finger- 
tips, mean improvidence or extravagance, 
and even ‘uppers’? have a story to tell. 
In one point, however, we think the Doc 
tor bas allowed his scientific zeal to out 


run his worldiy wisdom. Jealous hus 
bands, who think that their wives’ ‘toot 
sicums”’ have strayed from the paths of 
wife) futy an have « Maicl el! 





EVENING POST 


If there be any analogy—beyond that of 
mere spelling—hetween Balmorals and 
bed morals, the Doctor would do well to 
keep his information to himself. Even 
scarpolcgists are but fallible, and a hasty 
judgment on a worn-out sole might cause 
some Balois Othello to smother some inno- 
cent Helvetian Desdemona, when perhaps 
the fault was due to some defective bit of 
leather. 

Even if they did not lead to tragedy, the 
verdicts of the vaticinator would “breed 
fruitful hot water for all parties,”’ and we 
abould be rejoiced to hear that the Doctor 
had never practiced, or had abandoned a 
branch of his art that was fraught with so 
much danger. 

In other respects the so-called science is 
an innocent form of tomfoolerv. It is not 
likely to attract many followers—out ide 
the inventor's native city, at least—and 
will, in a few weeks or months, be, like 
many another gaud from the booths of 
Vanity Fair, relegated to the dim and vast 
domain of Forgotten Trivialities, 

Aips To Lonogviry.—The philosopher 
may balance the ad vantages and disadvan- 
tages of long life, and may decide in favor 
of ashort time of human existence. But 
it is clearly a prime part of the business of 
the physician to make life as long as possi- 
ble, and as comfortable. There are two 
sorts of pressure which tend to shorten 
life—blood pressure within and atmos 
pheric pressure without. This latter is a 
specially important factor in a humid 
climate like our own. In advancing age 
the circulation of the blood and lymph 
tends to become slow, and the enfeebled 
heart finds its embarrassments increased 
by this condition. Especially do the more 
vascular organs, such as the lungs, the 
liver, and the kidney, put skids on the 
wheels of the blood circulation. Plainly, 
then, an important condition of cardiac 
easement, and, therefore, of life prolonga- 
tion, is the maintenance of an uncongested 
state of lung, liver and kidney. Thus are 
internal pressures relieved, and thus is 
cardiac erergy conserved, 

Of almost equal importance is the ques- 
tion of atmospheric pressure and moisture 
to aged persons, Situations which are at 
once low-lying and damp give, of course, 
a maximum of atmospheric pressure, 
Sach pressure weighs down at a single 
strcke body, mind and life. 

The diflerence to aged persons between 
living at the sea level and living five hun- 
dred feet above it, between living in a 
moist atmosphere and a dry one, is some- 
times quite incalculable. Not seldom life 
may be lengthened by five or even ten 
years by living in an atmosphere which is 
both light and dry. These physiological 
considerations are commended to the aged 
and to the physician of the aged. 

ee ee 

SomE OF THE THINGS WkE Ear.—'The 
currant is a popular article of tood, but 
more especially with children, as it enters 
largely into puddings, pies, and cakes, It 
is grown principally in the Levant. 

Currants are put up in barrels and 
boxes, and one steamer that arrived re 
cently brought to the Mediterranean piers 

1800 tons. The currant in the condition 
in which it comes is very Jar from being 
an inviting edible. In pointof fact it is 
quite the reverse, and that is not a matter 
of wonder, considering that the fruit is 
cured avd packed by Greeks, who, like 
most Easterners, are not at all fastidious 
in their methods 

There is an idea abroad that the fruit 
cleaning companies remedy this state of 
affairs. The writer recently asked one of 
the men connected with the Mediterranean 
stores if such was really done, 

He replied with «a laugh— 

“Not a bit of it; that is not their busi- 
ness. When dried fruits, either currants 
or prunes, get very old, they turn a sort of 
grayish color, something like ashes, Then 
they are turned over to the fruit-cloaning 
people, who steam them and polish them 
up with the molasses so that they look 
new and fresh and swell up, It is the 
same With prunes, After being put 
through a similar process, old prunes 
bring a higher price than French prunes, 





to think of it, it is just as well that we 
don t always know or realize what we are 
eating. If we did, our appetites would 





of'en fail. If you once saw West Indian 
negroes packing raw slUgar in hogshenads 
lon the plantations, you would certainly 
| vow never to taste sugar in any torm for 


the reat of your lite.”’ 


AVOID ALI 
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Scientific and Use L 


PoTaTo.— White or “Iriah’” potatoes are 
now used extensively in the manufacture 
of buttons, Hy means of certain acids 


potatoes can be hardened to almost the 
résistance of stone. 


RupHER V ELVET.—A new material called 
rubber velvet is said to be mada by #prink- 
ling wdered felt of any color over rub- 
ber cloth while the latter is hot and soft. 
The result iooks like felt cloth, but is 
elastic, water proof, and exceedingly light 


PAVING MATEKRIAL.—A mew paving ma 
terial now being introduced in London is 
oom posed of granuiated cork and bitumen 
popaees into blocks, which are laid like 
oricks or wood paving. The special ad- 
vantage claimed for the material is ite 
elasticity, which renders it ‘almost as soft 
as carpet to the tread.” 


To CurRB INSOMNIA.—An excellent way 
to cure insomnia is said to be to bandage 
the eyos with a handkerchief before retir- 
ing. The compressa seems to drive away 
the blood from the eyes and so cure, or, at 
least, temporariiy relieve, that feeling so 
often experienced by sufferers from sleep- 
lossness of trying to see in the dark. 


COATED YARN.—A method bas been in- 
vented in Germany of covering tissues of 
cotton yarn with a flexible and brilliant 
deposit of tin. A clear paste of commer- 
cial zinc powder and white of eggs ia first 
made and spread on the textures with « 
brush, the coating coagulating when dry- 
ing. ‘The tissue is then placed in a bath of 
perchloride of tin, which metal is precipi- 
tated on the zinc; and the article, after 
rinsing and drying, is calendered, an 
, ~laieaaee imparting lustre to the layer of 

n. 


SUBMARINE Boat.—A submarine boat 
ja a desideratum for peaceful as well as 
warlike purposes, Mr. Simon Lake, of 
Baltimore, claims to have invented such 
a vessel, in which the crew can live com- 
fortably for days ata time and perform a 
large variety of sub-aquatic work without 
going Outside of the boat. To wreckers 
and bridge builders, as well as to the 
United States naval constructors (who 
have long been searching for a practicable 
subinarine torpedo boat), an invention of 
this character should be a subject of very 
great interest, 

— a lm 


Farm and arden, 


TREES.—A writer claims that a thin coat 
of axle grease applied to the apple trees in 
the late fall, with a stiff brush, will keep 
off mice and rabbits, 

LAND ARKA.—It is not the area of land 
under cultivation that pays in farming, 
but the production per acre. A large farm 
may — its owner in debt, while a few 
acres, judiciously managed, may give a 
large profit. 

Housxes AND Fences, —The painting of 
house and white washing or painting of 
out- buildings, fences and gatea, should be 
looked to and renewed as often as needful, 
for appearance’s sake, as well as for the 
sake of preserving the wood, 

DRAWING Loaos From wany careful 
experiments it has been determined that 
the force necessary to draw « given load, 
on a level on « good broken stone road, is 
less than one third of that required to 


draw the same load on a comnmunon @arth 
road, 

MaNnuRK ‘Too much manure cannot be 
applied on land, In hurope the farmers 
often spread it over the land to the depth 
of six inches They are never afraid of 
“burning up’ ihe crops with manure, 
especially when the manure is well rotted 
and fine. 

Homes’ kee Phe feet of horses need 
frequent 6xarminalior When the feet are 
sore or aré injured in any manner the use 
fulness of the animal Coases lo preserve 
the feet. some attention is necessary in 
keeping the #lalles dry and clean, and 
this should not be loft entirely lo an assist 
ant. 

ITALIAN KBres. Italian bees are now 
conceded to be the best bees for this coun 
try. New varieties come up every season, 
are given a short-lived boou and drop be 
low the borizon, to again appear brie tly in 
a few years, fone lialian has been tried 

land has not beer found wanting They 


“That’s just how itis. When you come | 


are the best. 
me I mm 
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Of Pleasure. 

Rightly understood, pleasure is the 
chief object of all human government— 
the art namely of making people pleased 
or happy; and it would not be less ra- 
tional to condemn religion because of 
the cruelties that have been inflicted in 
its name, or art, because some good pic- 
tures have an immoral tendency, than 
to inveigh against pleasure because some 
people pursue it selfishly, or find it in 
unworthy objects, 

To enjoy rightly is one of the surest 
precepts of human happiness, and it is 
dificult for a layman to put his finger 
on any denunciation of pleasure, as 
such, in Old or New Testament. There 
is something of insincerity, something 
unmaply, in the conventional attitude 
assumed towards pleasure by professing 
Christians. Weare constantly seeking 
it, yet we express abhorence of pleas- 
ure-seekers, we profess to despise it, yet 
the whole efort of the nation is to ob- 
tain it. 

What is the aim of all philanthropy, 
but pleasure in the present? What is 
the promise of every religion but pleas- 
ure in the future? With what consist- 
ency can the honest believer undervalue 
pleasure when the Psalmist declares that 
**At the Lord’s right hand are pleasures 
for evermore ?"’ 

If, then, pleasure is a good and right 
thing, and therefore worth taking some 
trouble to secure, it is not wasting time 
to consider its true nature, and remark 
upon some of the common hindrances 
to its attainment, and to point out the 
common neglect of some of its purest 
sources, 

Pleasure, then, in the full meaning of 
enjoyment or delight, is indeed one of 
the most difficult subjects that can be 
submitted to analysis. Seek and ye shal! 
not find it, unless your search is wisely 
directed. Often it eludes the most 
elaborate plans and costly preparations 
for its capture. Equally often it springs 
out unawares upon the wa’ farer, when 
he is least looking for it, m+ ets iim with 
frankest countenance when .' _resence 
would be least suspected. Thus the 
ordinary scheme of social entertainment 
is devised to encourage that most pre- 
cious of all earthly joys—congenial in- 
tercourse, and the guests come away 
wearied, while a chance meeting on a 
railway, or even ina dentist's waiting- 
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she is gone, or parting from us, are our 
eyes open to what we have enjoyed.”’ 
The nature of the object sought is not 
in itself of the essence of pleasure. 
There is, perhaps, no device of ease 
more consummately designed for its pur- 
pose than a modern bed. Yet to the 
bed-ridden what is this bed but Ge- 
henna ? 

Again, to the student books are all in 
all. How can one remain insensible to 
books as a source of pleasure? Never- 
theless, not to meation the school-boy, 
in whose eyes books are but elaborate 
obstacles to the enjoyment of life, there 
are thousands and tens of thousands of 
educated men who prefer the scribbling 
of daily journalists to the treasures of 
literature, because desire, the gratifica- 
tion of which confers pleasure, has not 
been born in them. 

Iu fact, there is no such thing as ob- 
jective pleasure; pleasure is a harmony, 
a fitting together, a fitting of an ex- 
ternal object with a mood or want within 
ourselves, Itis, to put it plainly, the 
fulfillment of desire, the gratification of 
an appetite, not necessarily ignoble. 

As Goethe said of beauty so it may be 
said of pleasure: It is a primeval phe- 
nomenon that cludes definition—a radi- 
ance shed from the presence of Him at 
whose right hand there are pleasures for 
evermore. The source of which though 
we may speculate about it, we can never 
know. This much, however, it is in our 
power to do; seeing that pleasure is a 
sensation arising from the fitting of ful- 
filment to desire, and of condition to 
mood, we can encourage those desires 
and train those moods which conduce to 
the purest gratification. 

No pursuit perhaps confers as much 
pleasure as natural science. The pleas- 
ure of expanding knowledge has a bound- 
less field for its gratification, and proof 
of the enduring quality of pleasure de- 
rived from knowledge of physical science 
may be had in the fact that no one is 
ever known to tire of it, or to fail in de- 
riving pleasure from every new dis- 
covery. R 

All this fund of exquisite pleasures so 
generally neglected may be drawn on by 
multitudes who spend their lives in the 
pursuit of pleasure by methods which 
experience shows them fail of the de- 
sired end. And what is true of Science 


is po less true of Art. y 
all 





SoME persons live in a perpetual state 
of fret. The weather is always objec- 
tionable; the temperature is never satis- 
factory. They have too much to do, 
and are diiven to death, or too dittle, 
and have vo resources, If they are ill, 
they know they shall never get well; it 
they are well, they expect soon to be ill. 
Their daily work is either drudgery, 
which they hate, or so diflicult and com- 
plex that they cannot execute it. In 
contrast to these we sometimes meet 
with men and women so bright and 
cheery that their very presence is a posi- 
tive pleasure. They discover the favor- 
uble side of the weather, of their busi- 
ness, of home surroundings, of social 
relations, even of political affairs. They 
will tell you of ail the pleasant things 
that happen, and give voice to al! the 
joy they feel. Of course they are some- 
times annoyed and worried by petty 
troubles, but the very effort they make 
to pass them over silently diminishes 
their unpleasant effect upon themselves, 
and prevents the influence from extend- 
ing. 

PERHAPS there is nothing more im- 
portant to a young wife or more cal- 
culated to make home happy than a 
proper knowledge of her duties and a 
due regard for household expenditure; 
yet many a young girl entering upon life 
is wholly unqualified for her duties, and 





room may fill the heart with gladness. 

The fact is, elaborate preparations are | 
more likely to scare than to secure 
pleasure. In the expressive words of 

Mr. Dallas: ‘‘Pleasure seldom gives note 

of her coming She comes like an anys 


unseen, unheard, unknown: and not til! 





has to pick up, as it were, her knowl- 
edge, instead of exercising it. A thor- 
ough knowledge therefore of domestic 
economy is an important part of the ac- 





ables him to provide for the wants of a 
wife and family. 

A MAN'S reputation, like his coat, 
may be soiled without touching the man 
himself, since the reputation is not the 
character, any more than the sleeve 18 
the arm it envelops. The character can 
be soiled only by what the man himself 
does, while the reputation may have 
mud thrown upon it by any wretch un- 
manly enough to want to injure the 
standing of another. We are to sce that 
our motives are pure, our principles 
honorable and our outward life governed 
by them, and then to go about our duty 
calmly, confident that in the end they 
who unjustly seek to injure us will do 
us no harm. 


It is good to humor children in fol- 
lowing their natural bent in al! right, 
helpful directions. Education is only 
the leading out of powers and faculties 
that are within. Encourage therefore 
such inclinations toward books, studies, 
mechanics, music, out-of-door pursuits 
and healthful sports as shall help most 
truly to develop the child. As educa- 
tion comes more and more to include the 
development of a natural aptitude, it 
will be more and more successful. It is 
good to humor children in preserving 
their individuality and in fostering a 
true self-respect. 





HAPriNEss may come through a va- 
riety of channels. In the long course 
of man’s life it is necessary to find more 
than one spring from which the crystal 
stream of pleasure may flow. From 
physical nature may be derived a pleas- 
ure as intense and in its place as bene- 
ficient as any other. Most of us have 
troubles to contend with, but, if rightly 
regulated, our lives should be sweetened 
by a preponderance of pleasure. Health 
of body and cultured mind, with perfect 
liberty, should make all men happy. 

Tue Persian author Saadi tells a story 
of three sages—a Greek, an Indian and 
a Persian—-who, in the presence ot the 
Persian monarch, debated this question 
—Of all evils incident to humanity, 
which is the greatest ? The Grecian de- 
clared, ‘‘Old age oppressed with pover- 
ty;’? the Indian answered, ‘‘Pain with 
impatience;’’ while the Persian, bowing 
low, made answer, ‘‘The greatest evil, 
© King, that I can conceive is the couch 
of death without one good deed of life 
t» light the darksome way !”’ 





FRIENDSHIP does not seek pleasure 
for itself. It does not shun pain or in- 
convenience. When friends cherished 
and long held come to grief, it does not 
seek some dark way by which it may 
avoid a dividend of sorrow and suffer- 
ing, if need be, shame. ‘True friend- 
ship is eager to give—to give all; for in 
the soul’s commerce he who gives all 
keeps all. 





Nonopy who is afraid of laughing, 
and heartily too, at his friend can be 
said to have a true and thorough love 
for him; and, on the other hand, it 
would betray a sorry want of faith to 
distrust a friend because he laughs at 
you. Few men are much worth loving 
in whom there is not something well 
worth laughing at. 

MEN as a rule are easily attracted by 
a beautiful face; but it is by internal 
beauty of character that a woman can 
exert the greatest amount of influence. 
A true-minded man, though at first 
enamoured by personal beauty, will soon 
feel the hollowness of its charms when 
he discovers the lack of mental beauty. 

THERE is no remedy for trouble equal 
to hard work—labor that will tire you 
physically to such an extent that you 
mustsleep. If you have met with losse 8, 
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quirements of a young girl, and as, 


much a moral obligation on her part as | 


is on that of a man to have that pro 


' 


you do not want to lie awake and think 
about them. You want sle p, and 
eat your meais with an a 
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you cannot, uniess you work. 
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fessional information and tact which en- 











CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 





8. N.—A lather of soap and tepid water 
will clean gold Jewelry. 

J. B. N.—Sultana raisins, as said before 
to other correspondents, are made from a 
kind of grape which has no seeds. It is grown 
seediess simply by arresting one of the laws 
of nature. When the grape is about half ripe 
the end of the vine is bent and buried in the 
ground, This prevent the formation of seed 
and the full developmeny of the fruit, but it 
ripensallthesame. | 

N. RK. V.—Renaissance (French, new 
birth) is the designation of a peculiar style of 
architecture and ornamentation, founded on 
the antique, which took its origin fn Italy 
about the commencement of the fifteen cen- 
tury; alsoof the period commencing with the 
fourteenth century and ending with the first 
half of the sixteenth century, which wit- 
nessed the rival of classical literature and the 
fine arts in Southern Europe. 

W. W. H.—Paim oil is a fatty oil of the 
consistence of butter, of a rich orange color, 
sweetish taste, and odor like that of violets or 
orris root. It is the product of the fibrous 
cout of the drupe or stone fruit of the palm 
belonging to the tribe of cocoanut palms. The 
sume oil is also obtained in Brazil, Cayenne, 
aud the West Indies. In Africa itis eaten as 
a sort of butter. It is also used as an emol- 
lient and in the manufacture of candles, soap, 
and axle grease. 

N. D. R—The wedding anniversities are 
as follows: First year, cotton wedding; second 
year, paper wedding; third year, leather wed- 
ding: fifth year, wooden wedding; seventh 
year, woollen wedding; tenth year, tin wed- 
ding; twelith year, silk and fine linen wedding; 
fifteenth year, crystal wedding; twentieth year, 
china wedding; twenty-fifth year, silver wed- 
ding; thirtieth year, pearl wedding; fiftieth 
year, golden wedding; seventy-fifth year, dia- 
mond wedding. 

T. G.—Frederika Bremer, the Swedish 
novelist, died near Stockholin, December 31, 
int>. She began at the age of cight years to 
write verses, and in 1824 published her first 
novel, “The Neighbors,” which was soon 
translated into German, French, Datch, and 
Russian, and in 1842 into English, by Mary 
Howitt, who also translated her other works, 
She visited the United States in 1849. A Ger- 
man edition of her works in thirty volumes 
was completed in 1564 

G. M. D.—To mend india-rubber shoes 
or goloshes rub the patch (made of thick mus- 
lin) and shoe thoroughly with sharp sand- 
paper. Smear both with liquid india-rubber 
(made by dissolving small pieces of unvual- 
canized rubber in warm spirits of turpentine 
or chloroform) five times, allowing them to 
dry after each application. Repeat this ap- 
plication once more, and before they have 
dried apply the pateh with pressure, if possi- 
bie, and the boot or shoe will be mended, 

R. W. C.—When coloring steel blue it is 
necossary that it shall first be finely polished 
on its surface, and then exposed to a uniform 
degree of heat. There are three ways of pro- 
ducing the color—first, by a fiame emitting no 
soot, as spirits of wine; secondly, by a hot 
plate of fron; and thirdly, by wood ashes. As 
u very regular heat is requisite, the latter 
medium is preferable for fiDe work. The 
work must be carefully covered with the 
wood ashes, and carefully watched until the 
proper color is produced, 


E. L. C.—1. In ancient times women’s 
side-saddies were made without horns, but 
there was «a high pommel! to hold on to. The 
side saddle used by women in Iceland has a 
seat with a back. like a common chafir, 
and has, instead of a stirrup, a little shelf on 
which boti feet can rest. The seat of the side- 
siddile of Queen Elizabeth wasa velvet cush- 
on, and the pommel gilded metal. 5, A third- 
horn, called the hunting-horn, is put on the 
side, under which the left knee is placed. This 
is said to give the rider almostas firm a seat 
a3 can be got in the man’s saddle. 


L. F. W.—The amount awarded to the 
U nited States for damages done to American 
commerce by the Confederate steamers Ala- 
bama, Florida, and Shenandoah, was $15,500,000, 
The English arbitrator, Sir A. E. Cockburn, 
refused to sign the judgment of the Arbitra- 
tion Commission at Geneva, mainly on the 
ground that the Florida and Shenandoah 
claims were improperly allowed. The Ala- 
bama sailed from Engiand one day before the 
English Government telegraphed to detain 
her. The Alabama was sunk by the Kearsarge 
off Cherbourg, France, June 19, 1864; and dur- 
ing Is5 the United States and English Govern- 
ments discussed the question of English re- 
sponsibility for the damage inflicted. Finally 
it was agreed by England to settle the matter 
by arbitration, with the results stated. 


Tom.—We fear you are a simpleton. 
Supposing your lottery to be fairly conducted, 
the lucky numbers are so few and the blanks 
80 extremely numerous, that if a man were 
fool enough to buy a ticket once a month for 
forty years, he would be almost certain net to 
draw prizes enough to make good the money 
spent in tickets. The lottery isa relic of bar- 
barism. It is a contrivance by which sharpers 
get rich upon the hard-earned money of such 
Simply and greedy souls as you appear to be. 
If you want to be rich, use your wits, such as 
you have, and your hands, in something use- 
ful and honest calling, and stop trying to get 
something for nothing As to the stars, they 


have something better to do than helping you 

t y lottery tickets. Astrology and lotteries 

ng to the past For a modern man to 

thing tod with them proves that he 

8 either very oung, or very ignorant, or @ 
rascal by profession 
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YOUTH AND LOVE. 





BY M. H. B. 





sing of smiles, and not of tears; 
sing of roses, not of rue; 

Leave these for far-future years; 
Time is young for me and you. 


spring's blood thriiis in every vein; 
What can we have with decay ? 
sunshine gilds each drop of rain 
That would fall upon Love's way. 


Life is at its zenith now; 

We have reached'Joy's topmost peak; 
Wrinkles are for Age's brow, 

Kisses for Youth's rosy cheek. 


Sing of smiles, andjnot of tears; 
sing of roses, not of rue— 

sing of faith, andjnot‘of fears; 
Deathless love for me and you! 


His Butterfly. 


“BY H. A. B. 











an Apri! meeting of the Entomological 

Society in 188- was |the production, by 
Professor Parchell, F.Z.S., F.LS8.,"one of 
the oldest and most enthusiastic members 
of the Society, of a new and remarkabie 
species of “Achrwa,”’ hitherto quite un- 
known toscience. The Professor was radi- 
ant and suffused with happiness. He had 
long been an ardent collector in England 
and Europe; but only recently had he 
turned his footsteps to the far-off lands 
south of the equator. [t had been the 
dream of his life. And now, having lately 
resigned his chair at Bambridge, at the age 
of sixty, at his first essay in Cape Colony, 
a region fairly well known to entomo- 
logists, he had gratified his heart’s desire, 
and discovered a species, 

The new butterfly, which, it appeared, 
from a paper read by the Professor, had 
been found in some numbers, but within 
a very limited area—a mere speck of coun- 
try—was shown in a carefully constructed 
case. There were sixteen specimens; and 
it was settled that the butterfly was to be 
known to science as ‘“Achraa Parchelli,”’ 
thus perpetuating the Professor and his 
discovery to the ages yet unborn. Theone 
particularity which marked the insect out 
from among its fellows was very striking. 
Upon the upper side of the hind-wings, 
right in the centre, there appeared a com- 
plete triangular space of silver, evenly 
bordered by circular black markings. This 
peculiarity, which was shared by male and 
female alike, was very beautiful and very 
marked; and the enthusiastic collectors 
gathered at the Society’s meeting were, as 
the box of specimeus was passed from hand 
to hand, all delighted with the new trea- 
sure. As for the Professor himself, never, 
except, perhaps, in that supreme moment 
when be had discovered within his net this 
new wonder, had he experienced such a 
giow of rapture and of triumph. 

Amongst the Fellows of the Society 
met this evening sat Horace Mayboid, a 
good-looking young man of six-and- 
twenty, who, having some private meane, 
and an unquenchable thirst for the collec- 
tion of butterflies, spent most of his time 
in going to and fro upon the earth in search 
of rare species. Horace had traveled in 
many lands, and had made a good many 
discoveries well known to hia brethren; and 
quite recently he bad turned his attention 
to the “Achrwing,” the very family in 
which Professor Parchell had made his 
mark. 

The new butterfly interested him a good 
deal. Naturally, he at once burned to 
possess it in his own collection, and, after 
the meeting broke up, he approached the 
Professor and sounded him on thesubject. 
In his paper read to the Society, that 
gentleman had rather vaguely described 
the habitat of the new species as ‘‘in the 
Eastern Province of Cape Colony, in asmall 
and compact area within fifty miles of the 
east bank of the Sunday’s River.” But it 
appeared very quickly that the Professor 
for the present was unwilling to part with 
any of his specimens—even for an ade- 


(): ITE the most remarkable feature of 
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acquaintance with the spot towards the be- 
ginning of next winter—that is the sum- 
mer of the Cape. When! have collected 
more specimens, I may publish my secret 
to the world—hardly before.” 

Horace looked keenly at the face of the 
clean, pink and white old gentleman be 
fore him. There was no compromise in 
the set of the firm lips, or the blue eyes 
beaming pleasantly from behind the gold- 
rimmed spectacies, and so, with a polite 
sentence or two on his lips, but with some 
vexation at his heart, Horace Mayboid 
turned away and went down to bis club. 

During the rest of that suinmer, Horace 
was pretty much occupied, yet his me 
mory never let quit its grip of the Pro. 
fessor and his new butterfly. He had upon 
his writing-table the colored plate from a 
scientific magazine, whereon was depicted 
that rare species; and as he refreshed his 
memory with it now and again, he deter- 
mined more;than ever to possess himself 
ot specimens of the original. As far as 
possible he keptasharp eye on the Pro- 
fessor’s movements until the middle of 
September, when, happening to return to 
town from a few days’ shooting, he ran 
across the old gentleman in Piccadilly. 

““Well, Professor,’ said Horace genially, 
“how goes the world with you? I suppose 
you will be leaving England for the Cape 
again presently ?’’ 

‘* Yea,” returned the old gentleman, who 
seemed in excelient spirits; ‘I expect to 
be sailing early in October. I want to have 
a fortnight or morein Cape Town at the 
Museum there. After that, I propose pro- 
ceeding to my old hunting-ground of last 
year.”’ 

“Where you,discovered the new ‘Ach- 
rwa?’”’ interposed Horace. 

“Exactly,” rejoined the cold gentleman. 

“I quite envy you, Professor,’”’ went on 
Horace. “l am in two minds about visit- 
ing South Africa myself this winter. The 
Orange River country hasn't been half 
ransacked yet, or Kaffraria either, for that 
matter. I haven’t settled my plans; but I 
may have a turn at one or the other.”’ 

Now, Kaffraria lies not very far to the 
east of the Professor's own collecting- 
ground, that sacred spot which held his 
great secret yet inviolate. The old gentie- 
man’s face changed perceptibly; a stiffer 
line or two appeared about his mouth; he 
looked with some suspicion into Horace’s 
eyes, and said, rather shortly: ‘‘Ah, well! 
I am told the Orange River is an excellent 
and untried region. But, entomologically, 
South Africa upon the whole is poor. My 
visits there are mainly for health aud 


change. But I must be getting on; I have 
much to do. Good bye, Mr. Maybold— 
good bye!’ 


The Protessor passed on down St. James’ 
Street, and Horace saunttred along Picci- 
dilly with a smile upon his face. The old 
gentieman had imparted something of his 
movements, Should he follow them up? 
Yes; be must have that “Achriwa Parch- 
elli,”’ somehow. He would follow to the 
Eastern Province in November. It might 
be a trifle like poaching; but, after all, the 
world is not a butterfly preserve for the 
one or two lucky ones. And theold man 
bad been so confounded ly ciose and secret 
lt would serve bim right to discover his 
sacred treasure, to make plain his mystery. 

After watching the weekly passenger list 
in “South Africa’ for some time, Horace 
Maybold noted with ipterest that Professor 
Parchell had sailed for Cape Town by a 
Donald Currie steamer in the first week of 
October. That fact ascertained, be at once 
secured a berth in a deck cabin of the Nor- 
bam Castle for the first week in Novem- 
ber. The chase had begun, and already 
Horace felt a keen and amusing sense of 
ad venture—adventure in little—springing 
witbin bim. 

After Maderia, when all bad found their 


‘sea-legs, and the warm weather and sinooth 


ocean appeared, things became very plea- 
sant. Horace was not a man who quickly 
became intimate or much attached to peo- 
ple; but, almost insensibly, upon this voy- 
age he found himself developing 4 strong 
friendship, almost an intimacy, with two 
ladies; one, Mrs. Stacer, a pleasant, comely, 








complexion, and open, yet slightly re- 
strained manner, was for ever before the 
mental ken of Horace Maybold. Here, 
indeed, he told himseif, was the typical 
English girl he had so often set before bis 
mind; fresh. tallish, full of health, alert, 
vigorous in mind and body, yet a tho- 
rough and a perfect woman. On many a 
warm tropical evening, as they sat to- 
gether on deck, while the big ship drove 
her way hrough the oil-like ocean, send- 
ing shoals of fiying-fish ecudding to right 
and left of her, the two chatted together, 
and day by day their intimacy quickened. 
It was clear to Horace, and it began, too, 
to dawn upon Mra Stacer, that Rose Van- 
ning found a more than ordinary pleasure 
in his presence. 

By the time they were within a day of 
Cape Town, Horace had more than hal! 
made up his mind. He had gently opened 
the trenches with Mra Stacer, who had 
met him almost bailf-way, and had obtained 
permission to call upon them in London— 
at a house north of Hyde Park, where 
they wers living. At present, they knew 
so little of him and his people, that he felt 
it would be unfair to push matters further. 
But he had mertioned Mra. Stacer's invi- 
tation to Rose Vanning. 

“I hope, Miss Vanning,’’ he said, “you 
won't quite have forgotten me when I 


May. It’sa very long way off, isn’t it? 
And people and things change so in these 
times.”” He looked a little anxiously at 
the girl as he spoke; what he saw reassured 
him « good deal. 

“If you haven't forgotten us, Mr. May- 
bold,” she said, a pretty flush rising asshe 
spoke, “I'm quite sure we sbal! remember 
and be glad to see you. We've bad such 
good times together, and I hope you'll 
come and see us soon. Weshall be home 
in April at latest, and we shall have, no 
doubt, heaps of adventures t& compare,’’ 

At Cape Town, Horace, after many in- 
quiries, bac haif settled upon a journey 
along the Orange River. He had wore than 
one reason for this. Perhaps Kose Van- 
ning’s influence had sharpened his moral 
sense; who knows? Atany rate, he had 
begun to think it was piaying it rather 
low down upon the Professor to follow 
him up and poach his preserves. Ile could 
do the Orange River this season, and walt 
another year for the “Achrwa Parchelli,;”’ 
by that time, the old gentleman would pro- 
bably have had his fill, and would not 
mind unparting the secret, if properly ap- 
proacned. And so the Orange Kiver was 
decided upon, and in three or four days he 
was to Start. 

Upon the following evening, however, 
somnething happened lo alter these plans. 
Helf an hour before dinner, as he was sit- 
ting on the pleasant stoep (veranda) of 
the International Hotel, enjoying a cigar- 
elie, a man whose fece he seemed to know 
came up to him and instantly claimed ac- 
quaintance. “You remember me, surely, 
Maybold?’” he said. “I was at Marlbo- 
rough with you-—-in the same form for 
three terms.’’ 

Of course Horace remeaibered bim; and 
they sat at dinner together and had a long 
yarn far into the night. 

The upshot of this meeting was that no- 
thing wou!d satisfy John Marley—‘John- 
ny,” he was always cailed—but Horace 
should go round by see him to Port Eliza- 
beth, and stopa few weeks at his farm, 
up country from that 
was Liied of that, he 
froin Cradock, and 
the Orange 


some little way 
place. When he 
could go on by rail 
complete bis progamime on 
River. 

“If you want butterflies, my boy,” said 
Jotnny in his hearty way, ‘‘you sball have 
lots at my placé—tons of them after the 
rains; and we li bave some raitling good 
shouting as well, You can’t 
running about after ‘bugs,’ you know,” 

So, next day but one, Horac 6, little loth, 
was haled by his friend down to the docks 
again, and thence rousd to Port Elizabeth 
they proceeded, partly by rail, parlly by 
Cape cart and horses, in a north-easterly 
direction, until at length, after the best 
part of a day's journey through some wild 


be always 





come to see you—let me see—about next- 
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butterfly-collecting; but he quickly piaced 
at his disposal a sharp Hottentot boy, Jaco- 
bus by name, who knew every nook and 
corner of that vast country-side, and, bar- 
ring a little laziness, natural to Hottentot 
blood, proved a perfect treasure to the en- 
tomologist. The weather was perfection. 
Some fine showers had fallen, vegetation 
had suddenly started into life, and the 
flowers were everywhere ablaze, The bush 
wasin its glory. 

Amid all this regeneration of nature, 
butterflies and insects were extremely 
abundant. Horace had a great time of it, 
and day after day added largely to his col- 
lection. One morning, flitting about here 
and there, he noticed a butterfly that 
seemed new to him. He quickly had a 
apecimen within his net, and, to bis in- 
tense satisfaction, found it, as he had sus- 
pected, a new species. It belonged to the 
gonus “Kurema’—which contains but few 
species—and somewhat resembled “Ku- 
roma schceneia’’ (Trimen), a handsome 
dark brown and yellow butterfly, with 
talled hind-wings. But llorace’s new cap 
ture was widely different in this reapect: 
the whole of the under surface of the 
wings was suffused with # strong roseate 
pink, which mingled here and there with 
the brown, sometimes darker, sometimes 
lighter in its hue. 

Here was a thrilling discovery—a dis- 
covery which, as Horace laughingly said 
to himself, would make old Parchell ‘sit 
up” at their Society's meeting next spring. 
Horace captured eight more specimens— 
the butterfly was not too pientiful—and 
then made for home in an ecstasy of de- 
light. 

A few days afier this memorable event, 
he set off with Jacobus for a farmbouse 
thirty miles away, to the owner of which 
—an English Afrikander—Marley had 
given him an introduction, Asthey passed 
near the kloof where the new butterfly 
had been discovered, which lay about 
half-way, Horace off saddled for an hour, 
and picked up balfadozen more spect- 
mens of the new “EKurema’’ These he 
placed with utinost care in his collecting- 
box. Atnoon they saddled up and rode 
on again. Towards three o'clock they 
emerged from the hills upon a shallow, 
open, grassy valley, girt aboul by bushy 
inountain scenery. 

This smnall valley was ablaze with flow- 
érs, and butterflies were very abundant 
Getting Jacobus to lead his horse quletly 
after him, Horace wandered hither and 
thit.s° among the grass and flowers, every 
nor and again sweeping up some butter 
fly that took his fancy. Suddenly, as he 
opened bis net to secure a new capture, he 
uttered an 6xclamation of intense surprise, 
“By all that’s entomological!’"’ he cried, 
looking up with # comical expression at 
the stolid and uninterested Hottentot boy, 
“I’ve done it, I've done it! I've bit upon 
the old Professor's new butterfly !!"’ 

No inap could well be more pleased with 
himself than Horace Maybold at that mo- 
In ten minutos he had within his 
more specimens, for 
the undis- 
seomed to 


ment. 
box seven or eight 
the butterfliy—the wonderful, 
coverable “Achrwa Parchelli”’ 
be fairly plentiful. 

“How far are we off Mr. (iunton’s place 
now, Jacobus?” asked Horace. 

“Nie, var, ni6, Baas’ | Not #0 far, mes 
ter], replied the boy in the Dutch patois. 
‘ Bout one mile, | tink. See, dar kow an- 
other Baas !”’ 

Horace shaded 
About one hundred 


looked, 
and fifty yards off, 


his eyes and 


there appeared above the tal! grass @ Curl- 
ous figure remarkable for a huge white 
helmet, loose light coat, and plok face and 
biue spectac|fa, A green builerily net was 
borne upon the figure’s shoulder. Horace 
knew in a moment whose was that quaint 
figure. He gave a soft whistie to hituself, 
It was the Professor. 

The old gentleman came straight on, 
and, prosently, seeing, within hity yarda, 
strange people before hin, walked up, 


He stood face to face with Horace May- 


boid, amazed, aghast, aud finally very 
angry. 
‘“jo0od-morning, Professor,’ said that 





quate consideration—or to impart the ex- | middle-aged woman, perhaps nearer fifty | and most beautiful sceury, they drove up | young man. “I'm afraid I ve stumbled 
act locality in which the species was to be | than forty; the other, Miss Vanning, | late in the evening to # jong, low, comfor- | jy » accident with an old sehoolfel- 
found young, good-looking, aud extremely at- | table fartn-house, shaded by a big veranda, | low thirt. miles away, and rode in this 
Horace had rather reckoned upon this, | tractive. where they were meét ard welcomed by | yore, J bad noidea you were here.” 
i 1 : : a turd thildren, | 
but he was none the less a littie chagrined he two ladies, who were connected, if | Mariey’s wife ar ithree sturdy chil D. | : EE ere eT ee Fe 
at the old gentleman’s closeness. not relations, were traveling to Port Eliza | After allowing his friend a day's rest, to | he pried x treaming wit 
7 . r 1 4 , Han Onrapgor u (ey COCK, ‘al i i 
“No, my dear sir,” had replied the Pro- beth to satay with friends in that part of |} uppack his kit and get out bis gunnery | axa“ — meee A ge Panga es 
: "i , , ‘wllecti -bo Johnny plunged Lim | perspiration ort na DO , satan 
“ . ’ | lony—where, exacily, was never | an i collecting X65 ' | a 95 : hee , 
souner se ais tequirics, t can't pass with a ? } ; :° ' vortex of sportand ha WorrK \ alinost speechioss will livnation, he «al 
any of my specimens, except to the Na- | quite made clear. Horace found them re- | into 4 t I ; <Q pte aan prenleg tne od liars 
z : ! . , 4 } ortnight had Vanish*®c ore iorace cou lant t j ! 
tural History Museum, to which I intend | fined, weil-bred, charming women, having , s iar net Goan ho what you have bee: vy: stealing @ 
to presenta pair. As for the precise habi many things in common with him;and | ery of : : J é aummane 
| r or Oo tir Swoton # i at } eal! ¥ iat ge A é > 
tet, I intend—ahem !—for the present to | the trio in a day or two's time goton sw t er : ! 
reserve that secret to myself. It is a par ngly toge.ber ¢ = 
1onabie piece of selfishness—or sha I ne was 7 “ 
erm it self-preservation T—you, as a siol : rose va " * 
iéctor, must admit. I intend to renew my aA w a * gra 38 * 
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is moastrous!an utterly monstrous pro- 
oseding f"’ 

Horace attempted to explain matters 
again. It was useless; he might as weil 
have argued with a buffalo wull at that 
Inoment 

“Mr. Mayboid,” retorted the Professor, 
‘the coincidence of your staying in the 
very locality in which my discovery was 
made, coupled with the fact that you 
endeavored, at the last meeting of the 
Entomological Society, to extract from me 
the habitat of this new species, in quite 
too impossible, I have nothing more tc 
aay—for the present.”’ And the irate old 
gentioman passed on. 

Horace felt excessively vexed. Yet he 
had done no wrong. Perhaps, when the 
old gentieman had come to his senses, he 
would listen to reason. 

Jacobus now led the way to the farm- 
house. It lay only a mile away, and they 
presently rode up towards the stuep. Two 
ladies were sitting under the shade of the 
ample thatched veranda—one was paint- 
ing, the other reeding. Horace could 
scarcely believe his eyes, as he approached. 
These were his two tellow-passengers of 

‘the Norham Castle, Mra. Stacer and Kose 
Vanning —the latter jooking, if possible, 
more charming than ever. The ladies re- 
cognized him in their turn, and rose with 
a little flutter, Horace jumped from his 
horse and shook hands with some warmth. 

“Who, on earth,” be said, “could have 
expected to meet you in these wilds? | 
am astonished—and delighted,"’ he added, 
with a glance at Kone. 

Explanations ensued. It seemed that 
the ladies were the sister and step daugh 
ver of the Professor, who was a widower. 
They had been engaged by him in a mild 
conspiracy not to reveal his whereabouts, 
#0 fearful was he of his precious butter- 
fiy’s habitat being made known to the 
world; and so, all through the voyage, no 
mention had been made even of his name, 
}t wan hie particular whim aud request; 
and here was the inystery atan end. The 
Professor had moved from the farmhouse 
in which he had lodged the year before, 
and had secured quarters in Mr. Gunton’s 
roomy, comfortable ranch, where the ladies 
had joined him. 

Horace, who had inwardly chafed at this 
unexpected turn, had now to explain his 
awkward rencontre with the Professor. To 
hia great relief, Mra. Stacer and Rose took 
it much more philosophically than he 
could have hoped; indeed, they seemed 
rather amused than otherwise. 

“But,” said Horace with a rueful face, 
“the Professor's in a frantic rage with me. 
You don’t quite realise that he absolutely 
diacredite my story, and believes | have 
been playing the apy all along. And upon 
the top of all this I have a letter to Mr. 
Gunton, and must sleep here somehow for 
the night. There’s no other accommoda 
tion within twenty miles. Why, when the 
Professor comes back and finds me here, 
he'll go out of bis mind !”’ 

Here Mra, Stacer, good woman that she 
was, volunteered te put matters straight, 
for the night, at all eventa. She at once 
saw Mr. Gunton, and explained the im- 
passe to him; and Horace was comfortably 
tustalled, away from the l’rofessor'’s room, 
in the farmer’s own quarters, 

“Leave my brother to me,” said Mrs, 
Ntacer, as she left Horace. ‘Il daresay 
matters will come right.” 

At ten o'clock Mra. Stacer came to the 
door. Mr. Gunton rose and went out as 
she entered. ‘H'ah,’’ she sald with mock- 
mystory as she addressed Horace, ‘1 
think,’’ she went on, with a comical little 
amile, ‘the Professor begins to think he 
has done you an injustice. [i+ is amazed 
at our knowing you, and we have attacked 
him all the evening, and he is visibly re- 
lenting.”’ 

“Mra. Stacer,”’ said Horace warmly, “1 
can’tthank you sufficiently. I’ve had in- 
aspiration since I saw you. I, too, have 
discovered, not far from here, a rather 
good new butterfly —a species hitherto un- 
known. Can't! make amends, by sharing 
my discovery with the Professor? I've 
got specimens bere in iny box, and there 
are plenty ina kioof fiteen miles away.’’ 

“Why, of course,’’ answered Mra. Stacer. 
“It's the very thing. Your new butterfly 
willtarn the scale. I'll go and tell my 
brother you havéa matter of importance 
to communicate, and wish to make further 
explanations. Wait a moment.”’ 

In three minutes sho returned. “I think 
it will be all right,”” she whispered. ‘<io 


and see him. Straight through the pas- | 


sage you will find a door open, on the 
right. I'll wait here.”’ 


Horace went forward and came to the | 


half-open door 
changed bis liocome yellow alpaca coat for a 
biack one of the same material, sat by a 





The professor, who had | 
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reading-lamp. He wore now bia gold- 
rimmed spectacies, in lieu of the blue 
‘goggles.’ He looked clean, and pink, 
and comfortable, though a trifle severe— 
the passion of ‘he afternoon had vanished 
from bis face. Horace spoke the first 
word. “I have again to reiterate, Pro- 
fessor, how vexed | am to have disturbed 
your collecting-gronnd. I bad not the 
smallest intention of doing it Indeed, 
my plans lay farther north. 

“It was the pure accident of meeting my 
old school-friend, Marley, that let me here. 
In order to convince you of my sincere 
regret, | have here a new butterfiy-—evi. 
dently a scarce and unknown ‘Eurema’— 
which I discovered a few days since near 
here. My discovery is at your service, 
Here is the butterfly. I trust you will con- 
sider it some slight set-off for the vexation 
I have unwittingly given you.” 

At sight of the butterfly, which Horace 
took from his box, the Professor's eyes 
gieamed with interest. He took the in- 
sect, looked atit very carefully, then re 
turned it. 

“Mr. Maybold,”’ be said, rising and hold- 
ing out his hand, “I believe I did you an 
injustice this afternoon. I lost ny temper, 
and | regret it. I understand, from my 
sister and daughter, that they are ac- 
quainted with you, and that they were 
fully aware of your original intention to 
travel to the Orange River. You ofler of 
the new butterfly, which is, as you ob- 
serve, a new and rare species, is very 
handsome, and I cry quits, I trust I may 
have the pleasure of seeing you, to-mor- 
row at breakfast, and accompanying you 
to the habitat of your very interesting and 
remarkable discovery.” 

Before breakfast next morning, there 
wasa very pleasant and even tender meet 
ing between Horace Maybold and Kose 
Vanning; and, when Mrs, Stacer joined 
them, there was a merry laugh over the 
adventures of yesterday. 

After breakfast—they all sa’ down to 
gether, the Professor in his most genial 
mood— Horace and the old gentleman at 
once set off for the kloof where the new 
‘“Kurema’ was discovered. They re- 
turned late in the evening; the Professor 
had captured a nuinber of specimens, and 
although fatigued, was triuinpbantly 
happy. Horace stayed a weck with them 
after this, with the natural result that at 
the end of that time he and Kose Vanning 
were engaged, with the Professor's entire 
consent, 

The new butterfly—which, partly out of 
compliment to Rose, partly from its own 
peculiar coloring, was unanimously christ 
ened ‘‘Kurema Kosw'’—was exhibited by 
Horace and the Professor jointly and with 
great eclat at an early meeting of the En- 
tomological Society. 

Horace and Kose’s marriage is a very 
happy one. And, as they both laughingly 
agree—tor the old gentleman often re- 
minds them of the fact—they may thank 
the Professor's butterfly for the lucky 
chance that first threw them together. 
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SOME TRADITIONS. 


|" go back to the beginning, it may be 





fairly said that a volume of respect- 
able size could be filled with Adamite 
legend and tradition. In the seventeenth 
century the accounts which had been up 
to then recognized, received an addition. 

The Abbe Isaac de la Veyrere wrote a 
book, in which he attempted to prove, on 
“orthodox” lines, the existence of a race 
of human beings before the Adam of the 
Bible. ‘Taking as his text a rather obscure 
passage in the Epistle tothe Romans, the 
Abbe proceeded to argue that the creation 
in the first chapter of Genesis was the 
creation of the Gentiles, while that of the 
second was of the progenitor of the Jews. 
He called attention to the difference in the 
method of creation, insisted that the Gen- 
tiles were invariably referred to as ‘‘sons 
of men,” while the Adamites are “sons of 
the man,” and claimed that the pre-Ada- 
mites are specifically referred to in RKo- 
mans vill, 20 as the “creature that was 
made subject to vanity.” 

Great streas is laid on the expression 
that when Adam was created there was 
not fovud a helpmeet for him, a phrase 
whicb may imply that none of the females 
of the first creation were good enough for 
the new “lord and master of earth’’; and 
the Abbe marshals in strong array the ar- 
guments which he conceives are to be 
drawn from the differing descriptions of 
the creation, from the familiar difficulty of 
Cain’s fear of meeting people, from bis 
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the authorities, despite its ingenious efforts 
after orthodoxy, and, after all, his deduc- 
tions lacked the picturesque extravagance 
of some of the earlier traditions. 

The mention of Adam's helpmeect calls 
to mind the legend of Lilith—hbis first 
wife, according to the Rabbis. Whether 
she was one of the female creation of 
Chapter L., or a Gemon, or something be- 
tween the two, she was, considered matri- 
monially, a complete failure. She was 
expelled after living with Adam for & 
bundred and thirty years, and subse 
quently became the wife of Satan, by 
whom she was the mother of the Jinns, 580 
familiar in Persian fairy lore. 

The emphatic remark of Adam when he 
first saw Eve, “This is now bone of my 
bone and flesh of my flesh,’’ makes, it i# 
suggested, a comparison between Eve and 
the beautiful but fiend-like Lilith, no’ 
complimentary to the latter; while the re- 
ference, on the birth of Seth, to bim as 
Adam’s son “in bis own Jikeness, after his 
image,’”’ conveys a painful hint of the un- 
canny offspring bora to Adam anc Lilith. 
Perhaps in revenge for this, Lilith—the 
name occurs translated “night monster’’ 
in Isaiah xxxiv.—became the sworn foe of 
littie children, whom she was wont to 
strangle with one of her glorious golden 
hairs, unless the watchfulness of their 
mothers drove her away. It has, indeed, 
been gravely suggerted by an etymologist 
greatly daring thet our werd lullaby is 
simply acomption of ‘Lilla abi.’’ Lilith, 
avaunt! which mothers and nurses would 
croon over the cradles, or write on the 
door- post. 

It would be interesting to know some- 
thing about Adam and Eve's appearance. 
Unfortunately, though there is no lack of 
descriptions, there is a complete lack of 
harmony amongst them. Some authorities 
hold that Adam and Eve were created on 
the same day, which they say was Friday, 
and either at three o’clock or at the last 
bour; others, as we have seen, make Adam 
precede Eve by a hundred and thirty 
years. Those who hold to the former 
opinion say that the apparent age of both 
wastwenty years, while some ‘of the sd- 
herents of the latter say that Evo was at 
first quite young and reached maturity 
gradually, quoting—with what relevancy 
it is hard to see—Ezekeil xvi. 8 

The general view is that they were ex- 
tremely beautiful, but others theories are 
propounded which scarcely fit in with our 
present :eathetic tastes, For instance, on 
the strength of Paalm cxxxix. 5, itis con- 
jectured that they were made back to back 
—Adam being the supposed author of the 
psalm. Others, with a sort of premoni- 
tion of some recent theories, equip them 
with tails; others again declare that Adam 
was blind, that while he wasin the Garden 
he was pachydermatous, but that at the 
Fall his body became soft with the excep- 
tion of the nails, With regard to stature, 
the Talmudists run riot. 

A compartively modest estimate gives 
Adam’s height as that of a palm-tree; an- 
other say that while his foot, seventy 
cubits long, rests on the top of a mountain 
in Ceylon, the other leg was in the sea; 
while a third triumphantly caleniates that 
it would take five hundred years to walk 
up him, and five yearsto walk round him 
—from which we are compelled to realise 
that the patriarch was somewhat slender 
for his heig* t. 

In the tace of these dimensions we read 
without surprise that the Angels respect- 
fully reimonstrated, with the result that 
Adam's height was reduced to a thousand 
cubits, The details respecting Eve's 
stature are less circumstantial. The Mo 
hamimedans, however, bavé a tradition 
that when her head rested on a hill near 
Mecca, her knees were supported on two 
mounds in an adjoining plain, distant from 
each other two musket-sbots, 

As might be expected, the Scriptural ae- 
count of the Fall is greatly amplified Satan 
(or Samae!) tried for long to enter within 
the Garden, which it would seem he was 
unable to do without assistance. He be- 
sought all animals in turn but was refused 
by all excep the serpent, or, according to 
other authorities, the peacock. The ser- 
pent was then a beautiful animal, with an 
upright instead of acrawling movemen 
and the Fiend entered Paradise riding on 
itas upon a camel 


All animals had the gift of speech, a | 


power which seems to have been Possessed 
by the Tree of Knowledge, for we are told 


subsequently embodied in a psalm: “Let 


building a city—even from the Divine | not the foot of pride come against me 
warning, “Sin lieth at the door’—which | It is said that this power of speech re 
he construes to méan “judgement shall be | mained with the wer animals fee 
given at the gates.”’ | the Fall; anda rather ane to te 
But the Abbe’s book was condemned by | told of the reason ot ita beir g taken awa 
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Adam was one day severely beating the 
ox with which be was ploughing, and the 
animal asked, aimost in the words of Ba- 
jaam’s ase: ‘‘Wherefore hast thou smitten 
me?’ “BRecause,’’ replied Adam, “thou 
didst not draw the plough aright.” 
“Adam,” said the ox reproachfully, “when 
thou wast rebellious did God smite thee 
thus?’ And then the patriarch prayed in 
bis anguish: “O God, is every beast to re. 
proach me and bring my sin to remem. 
brance?”’ And from that day, in pity to 
man, the power of speech was taken from 
the brute creation. 

Many are the attempts to identify the for- 
bidden fruit. Some say it was the fig, 
others the grape, others, again, the pome- 
granate; but the most “Arabian Nightish” 
description paints it as an ear of wheat, 
whicn looked like a ruby aud was as big as 
an ostrich egg, and which grew on a tree 
whose trunk was like gold, its brancues 
silver, and its leaves emerald. 

Oor first parents were expelled about 
three o'clock of the afternoon of Friday, 
the tenth of May, baving resided in Eden 
seven years, two months, two weeks, and 
three days. Adam was banished to Ceylon 
and Eve to Mecca, and they remained 
apart fortwo bundred years. Adam, ac- 
cording to some accounts, spent half this 
time weeping with his face to the earth; 
others, less charitably, aver that his soli- 
tude was cheered by Lilith, who resumed 
her former relations with him. When he 
repented, and rejoined Eve, he begged 
that something wight be given him from 
the happy garuen of inuocencve which he 
nad forfeited, aud lo! in answer to his 
prayer, the three mighty Archangels were 
sent to him, Michael bringing gold, Ga- 
briel frankincense, and Raphael myrrh— 
mystic gifts, in after years associated with 
the offering of the Magi, whom early 
Christian tradition identified with Enoch, 
Melchisedek, and Elias, 

Adam died on the anniversary of the day 
ou Which he bad sinned; around his death- 
bed were gathered his descendants, repre- 
sented by fifteen thousand males and fe- 
males innumerable. He was buried inthe 
cave at Macpelah, which was also the se- 
pulchre of Eve. Kut another and fairer 
tradition says that Adain’s body was given 
to the pious care of the saintly Melcbise- 
dek, who buried it at Jerusalem, “the cen- 
tre of eartb,’’ in aspot which to after genera 
tions became awful and holy as the “Place 
of a Skull.” 

There, centuries after, was reared an- 
other Tree of Life, and from the sacred 
wounds ot the Safferer, the promised Seed 
of the Woman, there fell upon the dead, 
dry bones of the first Adam the Blood 
which redeemed the world; and the infant 
Church loved to believe that at that won- 
drous anointing Adam became once again 
sinless as when, in the vanished Eden of 
the early world, he walked and talked with 
God, 

Amongst the relics of Adam of which 
tradition or legend speaks, were his staff, 
bis coat, a book on husbandry, and two 
psalins, the hundred and fourth and hun- 
dred and thirty-ninth, We may perhaps 
inak6 mention of the staffand coat in some 
accounts of the legends connected with 
some other of the “elders,” in which they 
play many a grotesque role, But one tra- 
ditiona! legacy remains with us tothisday 
in the shape of 

the spicy breezes 
That blow soft on Ceylon’s isles, 
for whence come they but from the aro 
Inatic trees and shrubs which sprang, .ong 
ages back, from the ‘‘fig-leaves’’ which fell 
from Adam when be was cast on to the 
Isie of Serendib? 
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Reason for Fear. 





BY J. J. 





OT quite four years ago, feeling my- 
self well off in worldly affairs, and in 
need of a little relaxation from iny 

business, | determined to undertake a trip 
to Europe. Now, at my time of life (for | 
ain a little over fifty), and tora man who 
had never be n out of the limits of his na- 
tive State, this was no slight undertaking. 
Some of my friends thought it would be 
better for me to travel through my own 
country, and see that, before going off to 
| foreign iands, and told me that if I had 
any money to spend in sight-seeing, | 





| ought to spend it in America, instead of 
that, when Satan led Eve towards it, a | 


voice came therefrom, speaking the words | 


carrying itabroad. But I paid no atten- 
tion to these suggestions; I was tho 
roughiy imbued with the American idea 
that my native country could not com pare 


with Europe in its attractions, and that 
was far more important that I should know 
ndon and Paris than New York ane 
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To Europe, then, I determined to go, 
and accordingly set about making my pre- 
parations for the journey. In due time I 
was ready, and soon I had passed Cape 
Cod, on one of the Cunard steamers, and 
was fairly en route for Liverpool. 

When | arrived in England | set myseif 
to work to accomplish the object of my 
journey—to see all that I could; and, in 
doing 80, I attracted much attention. I 
made many acquaintances, and was told 
by them that I whs the best representative 
of my nation they had ever seen. In 
curiosity, and a determination to gratify 
that feeling, I think I was. I spared no 
pains to see ali the sights and hear aii the 
goosip that came in my way. This charac- 
teristic at last brought me intoan awkward 
predicament, which | purpose to describe 
in the following anecdote. 

One morning while I was in London, I 
started out for a walk. I had heard a great 
deal of the famous palace which the Roths. 
childs were building, and 1 went out cn 
this peculiar morning for the purpose of 
sceing it I soon reached it; and, through 
the kindness of the master builder, was 
sbown over it. I had finished my inspec- 
tion, and was standing on the side-walk, 
g*zing at it with undisguised admiration, 
when I noticed a gentloman, a few feet 
from me, watching the building. He was 
a fat, portly old fellow, with a good 
humored face, in spite of his haughty 
lcok, and I thought, from his appearance, 
he might be the contractor for the work, 
and I determined to accost him, and gain 
what information I eould. 

‘4300d morning, sir,’’ 1 said, approach- 
ing bim. He bowed politely, but without 
speaking. 

“1 am a stranger here, sir,’’ | went on. 

“You are from America?” he said, smil- 
ing. 

“jndeed I am,’’ I replied, “and I’m 
proud of it, I assure you. I have been 
looking over this building, and I would 
like to ask you for some information con- 
cerning it.”’ 

“J shall be happy to oblige you,” he 
said, politely. He was very kind in telling 
me much that was of interest. At last I 
said, abruptly,— 

“I suppose you have seen Rothachild, 
wis 7”’ 

“Which one?” he asked. 

“The old cock,’’ I replied. 

“] sew the old cock every day,’ he re- 
plied, dryly, giving me a strange glance. 

“By George, I should like to havea look 
athim!’ 1 wenton. “People say he’s a 
gay old chap, and lives high. I wish I 
had him in my power,—I’d not lethim get 
away until he had shelled out a pile of his 
money.”’ 

The old gentleman burst into a laugh. 

“Baron Kothschild had to work for his 
money, aad deserves to enjoy it,” he said 
at length, when he had got over his merri- 
ment. 

‘Maybe so,” I reciarked; “but I reckon 
he did a heap of gouging and squeezing 
to get it.” 

The old man’s face fiushed, 

1 never heard the honesty of the house 
called in question,”’ he said, stiffiy. 

“Didn’t you? Well, to tell the truth, 
neither did I. But I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if I’m right, after all. It’s in the 
blood of his race, you know. Ever since 
the days of Judas Iscariot, the Jews have 
had e hankering after pieces of si) ver.’’ 

The old man’s face grew as blac k as a 
thunder.cioud, and he bit his lip without 
speaking. 

‘People tell me,” I continued, not heed- 
ing this, for I thought it was natural that 
the old fellow should be annoyed at any- 
thing said against bis employers, ‘‘people 
tell me that the Rothschilds have made two 
fortunes. Now, as most people can only 
make one, I feel somewhat interested to 
learn the manner ip which this was done. 
Can you tell me, sir?’ 

The old man’s face brightened instantly, 
and he replied smilingly, with more polite 
ness than he bad yet manifested— 

‘Certainly, sir. People do say that the 
house of Kothscbilds made one fortane 
by being careful to mind their own busi- 
ness, and tbe other oy letting that of other 
people’s alone. Good morning, sir.” 
ith an elegant bow, he turned and left 
me staring at hius in blank armagzoment. | 
began to “smell a rat,” and I looked for 
some one from whom to ask the old gentle- 
man’s name. He had stopped at the upper 
end of the building, and was giving some 
directions te a workman. 

I saw » handsome man of about thirty 
standing a short distance from me, look- 
ing at the building. I liked his face, and 
I went up to him ; 

‘“*Excuse me for troubling you, sir,” I 
said, “but I am a stranger in the country, 
and would like to ask you a question.” 

“I shall be happy to give you any in- 


formation in my power,’’ be said, politely 
“Then can you tell me the name of that 
old gentieman 7’ I asked, pointing © u 
Sarcastic acquaintal 
$4 4rtainly, he replied iba se Bar 








Rothschild, the head of the house of the 
Bame.”’ 


“Whew !” I exclaimed, in astonishment; 
“I've got myself into « tarnation scrape 


“What is the matter?” asked my new 
friend, cur.ously. y 

I told him what bad occurred between 
the baron and m yseif. He laughed heartily, 
and remarked, pleasantly, when | had 
concluded 

“That was awkward.” 

“He's = crusty old chap,” I said, con- 
siderably vex “He’s as cross as a 
bear.” 

“Ob, thet’s say 


his way,”’ 
a good, ki 
tric.”’ 


ian, 

“I should say so,” I replied. 

The gentioman asked mea great many 
questions concerning America, and seemed 
interested and amused by my answers. 

“Do yoa know Baron Rothschild?” 1 
asked at length. 

“I bave met with him several times,” 


po 


was the y; “and I havean appoint- 
ment to ¢t upon him at bis office to-day.” 
“Then I wish you'd say to him,” | 


went on, ‘that I did not know to whom I 
was talking to-day, or 1 would not have 
said so much; and that he need not have 
been so huffish aboat it.” 

“I will do it,” replied my acquaintance, 
laughing. “You must not mind him. He 
was a little nettied at it, but will be the 
first to laugh at the adventure when be 
reouvers his good-humor. Good morning.”’ 

With a bow and a pleasant smilie he ioft 
me, 

Just then a workman passed me. I 
stopped him, and asked if .. «could tel! me 
the name of the gentioman who had just 
left me. 

“That was one of the 
childs,” be said, with——’ 

I waited to hear no wore, but pulling 
my hat down over my eyes, set off at once 
for my lodgings. I was absolutely atraid 
to speak to 2 stranger for a week, for fear 
he might be a Kothschild. 

A eg 


younger Koths- 


Hoop's Lerrers Tro CuiLuren.—The fol- 
lowing quotations are from some comical 
letters writtsn to a friend’s chi:dren at the 
séa-widle: 

“My dear Jennie,—So you are at Sand- 
gate! If you should catch a big crab, 
with long claws, and |ike experiments, 
you can shut him up in a cupboard with a 
loaf of sugar, and see whether he will 
break it with hisnippers. Besides crabs, | 
used to find jelly-fish on the beach, made, 
it seemed to me, of sea-cal ves’ feet and no 
sherry. There were star fish also, but they 
did not shine till they were stinking. I 
hope you are like the sea. I always did 
when I wasachild, which was about two 
years ago. Sometimes it makes such a 
fizzing and foaming I wonder sume of our 
London cheats do not bottle it up and sell 
it for ginger-pop. When the sea is too 
rough, if you pour the sweet oil out of the 
cruet all over it, and wait for acalm, it 
will be quite smooth-—much smoother than 
a dressed salad. Some time ago there used 
to be large white birds with black-tipped 
wings, that went flying and screaming 
over tbe sea. Do you ever see such birds? 
We used to call them gulls, but they did 
not mind it, Well, bow bappy you must 
be! Childhood is such a joyous, merry 
time, and I often wish | wastwo or three 
children; and wouldn’t I pull off my three 
paira of shoes and socks, and yo paddling 
in the sea up tomy six knees. And oh! 
how I should climb up the downs and 
roll down the ups on my three backs and 
stomachs !’’ 

But it is in the letter tothe youngest 
that we have the finest flashes of imagina- 
tion: 

“My dear May,—How do you like the 
sea? Not much, perhaps, it is ‘so big.’ 
But shouldn’t you like a nice little ocean 
that you could put intoa pan? Have the 
waves ever run after you yet, and turned 
your little two shoes into pumps full of 
water? Have you been bathed yet in the 
sea?—and were you afraid? I wasthe 
first tine; and, dear me, how I kicked and 
screamed ! or at least meant to scream; but 
the sea, ships and all, begun to run into 
my mouth, and so I shutup. Did you 
ever try, like « little crab, to run two ways 
at once? Seeif you can do it, tor it is 
good fun; never mind tumbling cver 
yourself alittle at first. It would be a 
good pian to hire a littie crab for an bour 
a day to teach baby to crawl if he can’t 
walk, and if] was bis mamma I would, 
too! Bless him. But I must not write on 
him any more, he is so soft, and | have 


nothing but steel pens. And now good- 
bye! The last fair breeze I biew dozens of 
kisses for you; but the wind changed, and, 
I’m afraid, took them all to Miss H——, 
or somebody that it should not.”’ 
A 


Cireus, and is regarded by him with « 
good deal of affection. Three very rich 
merchants, who wanted to do something 
truly Loculisan in the shape of an un- 
usnally rare and expensive banquet, came 
to the resolution that they would buy 
Tanty’s learned pig if it were to be got for 
money. The daring proposition was car- 
ried into effect. The proprietor was waited 
upon, silowed himself to be taiked over 
into selling the beast, and received as its 
price three thousand roubles. The pig was 
duly delivered, was entrusted to the sk:l- 
fal handling of an eminent chef, aid 
served up at table, to the amazement of the 
guests, at the famous “learned pig.”” The 
three oe eg mented on the 
splendid originality conception; 
and the pig, in spite of the scholarship with 
which it was supposed to be weighted, 
proved exceedingly palatable. On the next 
— on oe chagrin of the three 
entertainers, perhaps of their 

the walls in Moscow bore the daily placard 
vung the Giene to go and see ‘“Tanty 
and his learned The indignant 
merchants held s conncil, called upon M. 
Tanty, and expostulated. ‘<jentieman,’’ 
he explained, ‘‘at the last moment I heard 
that you wanted the pig foradinner. | 
thought it very unconscientious in me to 
take so large a sum for a tough old porker; 
80 i procured the very best and dearest I 
could get, and substituted it for the bad 
one,’ 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





A law has just gone into force in Wash- 
ington prohibiting any buliding over 110 
feet high on business streeta, or over 0 
feet high on other streets. This action 
was taken when it was found that the 
a stories of a new fiat building i60 
high could not be reached by any engine 
or series of ladders in the city. 

There i# a concern down in the old 
French quarter in New York that under- 
takes to restore shrunken flannel gar- 
ments to their original size. Customers 
are instructed to indicate the original size 
of the garment to be treated and the size 
to which it is to be restored, but they are 
cautioned against asking that a garment 
be stretched to any size larger than the 
original. 

Girls in Japan are as much devoted to 
their dolls as their littie sisters of other 
races. Thethird day of the third month 
is the doll festival, when every little giri 
rec.ives presents of dolls from all her 
friends and has a doll show in ber house. 
There are also beautiful exhibitions of 
dressed dolls in certain streets in all the 
towns and cities, and the whole popula- 
tion turns out to celebrate the day and en- 
tertain the littie foik. 


At Mostar, in the Herzegovina, a hus- 
band and wife have met with a most ex- 
traordinary death together. The wife went 
to the wine cellar to fetch a mug of strong 
new wine for her busband’s supper, and 
as the enormous cask was not full she 
leaned over and fell into it. Her husband 
immediately dropped in after ber to save 
her, and both were drowned in afew min- 
utes. Their property is valued at $100,000, 
but they lived as simple peasants. 

The Paris police have discovered a re- 
markable hotel in the Faubourg St. An- 
toine. It was a resort of thieves. The 
rooms had double ceilings, the floors bad 
trap-doors and ali the drawers in the fur- 
niture had false bottoms. large quanti- 
ties of jewets, money, securities and piun- 
der generally were discovered. During 
the search the maid-servant in the kitchen 
threw something into the soup. The soup 
was strained and proved to contain dia- 
mond rings. 

Nasturtium Solpie, an eccentric citizen 
of north New York, who goes about with 
a horse and open buggy, but never gets 
inside the vehicle, either riding on the 
borse or leading it, has secured from a 
dealer in curios a huge Chinese vase of 
light blue porceiain. This now occupies 
the front seat of the buggy, and out of it 
comes a pole, on top of which is chained a 
large pink and white cockatoo. Mr. Solpie, 
under the circumstances, now attracts 
more notice than ever on his daily shop- 
ping tour. 

Near Lamia, in Phthiotes, lately, a com- 
mission to investigate brigandage, consist- 
ing of a judge, s public prosecutor and 
two secretaries, escorted by mounted 
gendarmes, was ongeuee by the brigandas, 
under their chief, Papakyritsopoulo. The 
judge and the prosecutor were carried off 
toward Mount Othrys, while the (sovernor 
of the province was warned by the bri- 
gands to take no steps against therm till 
the prisoners had been ransomed. In spite 
of this, troops were sent after them, who 
exterminated the band, but not until the 
kidnapped officials had been killed. 








LEARNED P14o—Roasr.—A letter from 
Moscow say# that one of the great attrac- | 
tions of the old Hussian capital for some | 
time past has been a “‘learned pig.”” The 
gr ter wi seems t sOIne very 
- - xs El Ft ale 


ie yet ny 


In Bulgaria 
some 


great trouble with the dogs 
there were no roads at ail, 


Soe Poene ont, ane the mad was very 
sticky. © rode 1460 miles without 


able fate of two of the crew of the fishing 
schooner John M. Keen, which arrived in 


end Howard Smith, of Halifax, weat out 
in a dory to baul trawla Soon after 
had pulled away from the vemel 
harpooned a swordfish, which towed 
out to sea. Probably the big Geh 
too much for the me>, for 
turn to the vessel, and, althoug 
bave cut loose from 

ked up, the captain 

rd nothing trom them. 
were made worse by the 
morning of September 30th a heavy gale 
wan blowing. 

Wiiliam Hardman, a borse-breeder from 
Idaho, recently brought to New York 
several carloads of horses to be sold. There 
was a strain of Hambietonian blood in the 
animals, and they were of a brand well 
known among the ranchmen of Idaho. 
The fate that befell Hardman, bowever, 
illustrotes in what a bed condition the 
horse market of this country ia After 
bein p. New Pee a week found he 
coui apose of only three carl leav- 
ing him with about 70 head on te haan 
and a feed \ill growing to alarming size 
daily. Now a constable is to seil bis 
horses to pay the fe d bill, something over 
$200, and bis freight bill, $1400, and Haerd- 
man is wonderiug if he will have to walk 
back to Idaho, though he arrived with $150 
in his pocket. His experience on that 
ordinary horses will not bring the cost of 
freight from the far Weat, atthis time, 
though in former years great numbers of 
Western borses were sold in New York at 
a good profit. 

OS 

In Kngland there are 114 widows to 
every i widowers, In Italy there'lative 
numbers (per 1000 women spd 1000 men) 
are 136 and 60; in France, 130 and 73; in 
Germany, 130.5 and 50; in Austria, 121 and 
44. 

teen cant dite cammeememeel 

Toma —The Kgyptains bestowed great 
labor on their tombs and little on their 
homes. They regarded the latter as mere 
temporary abodes, but the former they 
looked on as eternal babitationa. 


PATENTS 
NOTICE TO INVENTORS. 


There was never a time in the history of 
our country when the demand tor invon- 
tions and improvement# in the arte and 
sciences generally was so great an now. 
The conveniences of mankind in the fac- 
tory and work-shop, the household, on the 
farm, and in official life, require continaal 
accessions to the appurtenances and im- 
plements of each in order to save labor, 
time and expense. The political change in 
the adininistration of government does 
not affect the progress of the American 
inventor, who being on the alert, and 
ready to perceive the existing deficiencies, 
does not permit the affairs of government 
to deter him from quickly conceiving the 
remedy to overcome existing discrepancies, 
Too great care can not be exercised in 
choosing @ competent and skillful attorney 
to prepare and prosecuts an application for 
patent. Valuable interests have been lost 
and destroyed in innumerable instances by 
the employment of incompetent counsel, 
and especially is this advice applicable to 
those who adopt the “ No patent, no pay’’ 
system. Inventors who entrust their bual- 
ness to this class of attorneys do so at im- 
minent risk, as the breadth and strength 
of the patent is never considered in view 
of a quick endeavor to get an allowance 
and obtain the fee then due. THE PREMN 
CLAIMS COMPANY, John Wedderburn, 
General Manager, 614 F street, N. W., 
Washington, D. ©., representing s large 
number of important daily and weekly 
papers, as well as general periodicals of 
the country,qgyas instituted to protect its 
patrons from the unsafe methods heretofore 
employed in this line of business The 
said Company is prepared to take charge 
of all patent business entrusted to it for 
reasonable fees, and prepares and prose 
cutes applications generally, including 
mechanical inventions, design patenta, 
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Lieutenant Guyot, of the French army, 

who recently rode on a bicycle to Constan- | 
| tinople and back, had a hard experience in | 

Turkey, where he was only abie © make 

Omiles in three days Im that time he 

had nothing to eat, but fou hard-boiled 

ogee wit negar. at water W 

4 © Trax 4 a. 


trade-marks, labels, copyrights, intertfer- 
ences, infringements, validity reports, and 
gives especial attention to rejected cases, 
it is also prepared to enter into comm peti- 
tion with any firm in securing foreign 
paten ta. 
W rite for instructions and ad vice. 

Jous W EDDERBURN, 

615 F Street, 
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THE GOLDEN SLIPPER. 


BY KR BR. 





fyyOM SURREY sat on an upturned fish. 
basket on the beach at Karishaven. He 
was fixing the mast in‘s little cutter- 
yacht which he was finishing. 

Tom's brother, Joe, who was four years 
younger than bimeelf, sat clone by, watch- 
ing Tom with all his eyes, 

“I do bope sbe’ll win the race, Tom. 
Only fancy—a guinea! It’s a big prize, 
ain't it? Mother would be so glad !”’ 

“Well, she'll try her best to win, any- 
how,’’ Tom replied. ‘There are a lot of 
boats in for the race, though,’’ he added, 
‘‘and it's sure to be a hard fight.’’ 

The two lads were so absorbed, Tom 
Surrey in working and Jove in watching, 
that neither noticed the approach of a 
gentieoman until he was quite close. He 
wae a ploanant looking young fellow, with 
a sunburnt face and bright gray eyes. 

He looked down at Tom for « few mo- 
menta, and then said: 

“You've modelled that boat splendidly, 
my lad.’ 

“I'm glad you think so, sir. She's in- 
tended for a race,’’ Tom answered. 

“Indeed! Oh, to besure; J had forgot- 
ten. I suppose you mean to enter her for 
that prize Captain (jaskett In giving at the 
regatta on Monday ?”’ 

“You, sir, The race is to be for boats 
that have been made by boys themsel vos 
in the town.’’ 

“It's a good idea, and a pretty 
W hat is your boat's name to be 7”’ 

“We are thinking of calling ber the 
Golden Slipper, aftera fishing-sloop trom 
Deal that carried everything before her at 
our regatta last year.’’ 

“And whatis your own name?” 

Tom told the gentioman. 

“You're a fisberman’s or boatinan’s sons, 
no doubt?” 

“Father was a fisherman, sir, but he 
died last year. I help the men in odd 
ways, and go out with them too some- 
times; and Joe helps mother at home. But 
it’s changed times with us since tather 
died. That’s why Il’u: #0 very anxious to 
win the prize.” 

“Well, [ hope to see the Golden Slipper 
win, too, Ifshe’s as fast as whe is pretty, 
sabe certainly will,’’ said Mr, Arthur Nbar- 
wood—for that was the gentleman's name; 
and with a nod and a pleasant smile to the 
boys, he walked on. 

On the afternoon of the same day the 
Golden Slipper was finished, and the bro- 
thers launched her from the beach, 

Theo they both jumped into an old 
dinghy, which a fisherman whose boats 
and nets Tom usually helped to clean had 
lent them for the occasion, and accom- 
panied the little ship on her first voyage. 

The Golden Slipper, with her bowsprit 
pointed for the open sea, rode over the 
gently undulating waves like «a cork, and 
cut the water like a razor. 

“I think she should make a good show, 
at any rate, if she doesn't win; but there's 
half-a-dozen fellows alongshore who ought 
to be able to nake as good a yacht as me, 
any day,'’ said Tom. 

“On, I do hope she'll win, Tom !"’ 
Joe eagerly. 

This was ou a Friday, and the regatta 
came off on the following Monday. The 


one, 


said 


tic festival, with just enough wind for the 
sailing boats, and not too rough a sea tor 
the rowers. 

lt forma no part of my story to describe 
the regatta in detail. The race with which 
we are immediately interested was among 
the last on the programme, As many asa 
dozen boys, all “longshure lads'’--that is, 
fisherinen's or Soatmen’s sous who worked 
about the beach—had either made boats 
for the oocasion, or possessed them already, 
and bad entered them for Captain (iaskett's 
prize, a ‘ 

The little yachts were to taken out 
into the bay in rovring-boata to a distance 
of about balf-a-mile, and then allowed to 
sail back to the land. The breeze was 


blowing from the sea, so that the tiny fleet | 


would be able to hold very nearly «a 
straight course for the beach. 

Oid Ned Royos, the fisherman tor whom 
Tom Sarrey chiefly worked, undertook to 
take the Goldén Slipper out and start ber 
with the others, and Tom and Joe were to 
await ber arrival on the beach. 

The race was exciting a great deal of in- 
terest, pot only among the youthful popu 
lation of Karishaven, but among the boat 
Hhehermer A even a 


men and 


summer Visitors 





Tom and Joe had noticed that their 
beach acquaintance of a day or two back 
had been rowing about ail the morning in 
a skiff, watching the progress of the 
regatta, and that now he drew up in line 
with the boats from which the little yachts 
were to be started. Behind the rowing- 
boats was a crowd of sailing craft, all of 
which were pressing as near as possible, 
in order that their occupants might see the 
miniatare yacht race. 

The signal for the start was given, end 
all together the little yachts slipped into 
the water and beaded for the shore. 

For some minutes they kept close to- 
gether, and at this stage they mace a very 
pretty sight, the brilliant afternoon sun- 
shine gleaming on the white sails and 
turning them to gold, the tiny many- 
colored flags streaming from the peak of 
each boat, and the whole looking likes 
fairy fleet, setting out on a voyage to some 
enchanted island. 

Kut presently the boats separated; two 
or three forged gradually to the front, 
while others dropped behind. The sailing 
powers of the several little vessels began 
to be discovered, and soon it became evi- 
dent to the onlookers that final victory lay 
between three of them only. Of these 
three, one was the good ship Golden Slip- 
per 

The three foremost yachts kept almost 
abreast until rather more than half the 
course was completed, 

Then little by little the Golden Slipper 
drew ahead, slowly, but steadily, whiie 
between the other two boats there was not 
an inch to choose as to which was in front. 

The rowing-boats from which the little 
yachts had been started were now follow- 
ing the race, the men in them cheering on 
their favorite, as if that sort of encourage- 
mont would actually increase the speed of 
this or that yacht. Mr. Sharwood was 
rowing well in front, keeping in a line 
with the Golden Slipper, and watching her 
progress with the liveliest interest. Pos- 
sibly he was rowing rather too close, or it 
may be that what pow happened would 
have bappenad in any case. 

Behind the crowd of sailing craft a small 
tug steamer, which had accompanied the 
race for first-class yachts earlier in the 
day, was now puffing slowly bither and 
thither. As those on board of her wished 
to get a glimpse of the boys’-boatea race, 
the caplain steamed as pear as circum- 
Blances would permit. The result was 
that the long uneasy wash from the steam- 
er huddled the rowing boats together, so 
that their crews were obliged to use their 
oars with considerable vigor in order to 
avoid touling each other. 

Mr. Sharwood, in his light skiff, natur- 
ally feit the wash from the steamer still 
more than the heavy fishermen’s beats 
did, but in his interest in the race did not 
pay much attention, until suddenly the 
long undulating swell caught up his skiff, 
bore it sideways and forward, and before 
he was able to do anything to prevent it, 
he was in the midst of the little yachts, 
aud had dashed violently against the 
Golden Slipper. 

Everybody saw the accident, and it was 
clear to all that but for its occurrence the 
Surreys’ yacht would bave won the race. 
The collision had smashéd her mast and 
bowsprit, and had brought down all ber 
sailing gear in a hopeless wreck, and in 
this pitiful condition the tide slowly 
drifted the poor little ship to the beach. 

Tom and Joe Surrey waded out to re- 


| caive tueir disabled boat, which five min- 
morning proved a perfect one for an aqua- | 


utes before bad looked so gay and gallant, 
and as though she were aware that victory 
would soon be hers, 

W bat the brothers’ feelings were as they 


| caught up tbe shattered boat, and beheld 


the second yacht sailing quietly in to 
claim the prize which should have fallen 
to the Golden Slipper, I think I can leave 
my young readers to imagine. 

The same evening, while Tom and Joe 
were sorrowfully seated at their humble 


, supper in the one room which com posed 


their home, too downeast even to care to 
speak about the misfortune that had be- 
fallen them in the afternoon, a knock came 
to the door, and Mr. Sharwood entered. 

Hie immediately commenced to address 
Mrs. Surrey. 

“I’ve bad some difficulty in finding your 
house, Mrs. Surrey. I want to tell you 


, and the two boys how very sorry Il am 
|} about my share in the mishap this after- 


There is the guinea which the 
Giolden Slipper would, beyond all doubt, 
have won. Pray accept it The accident 
my fault, and the 
money is justly your sons’. And now | 
have come to pention another watter. I 


noon, 


was almost entirely 





ain Starting on a yachting trip to theSouth | 
f Kurope in a week: | amin wantof a 
abin-DOY Kvery body in the place speaks 


well of your son Tom. I want to know if 
he would like to take the place.”’ 

Tom Surrey was only too giad to accept 
the offer, and his berth as cabin boy on 
board Mr. Sharwood’s yacht led to higher 
things, and he is now one of the sinartest 
yachting sailors in the country. 


meee 


—— a 





In Napixs.—Look bow the Neapolitans 
subscribe money when any special call is 
made upon them. When Ischia was 
wrecked by the earthquake, there seemed 
likely to be no end to the thousands of 
‘dire’ which poured in upon the relief 
committee, Those who bad not money 
gave of what they bad; here a bed, or e 
coat, a packet of macaroni, or the work of 
their hands gratis. One and all they gave 
tears, which were perhaps the most pro- 
cious donation of all. Uf 1 were in distress, 
and in need of consolatory help, I would 
rather be in Naples than anywhere else, 
Even the sky seems loth to inconvenience 
the man whose means will not enable him 
to sleep under a tiled roof. 

I would a good deal rather trus’ to the 
heart of a Neapolitan than to his bonor. 
Some doubtif there is much of what we 
call “honor” in Naples. But that is far 
too comprehensive an implication, 1 
would prefer to say that the average Nea- 
politan lacks moral back bone, 

The helpless foreigner is bullied, per- 
haps, nowhere as he—more often ‘she’ — 
is bullied in Naples, The Camorra is one 
reason of it, and the inherent lust of illicit 
gains ix another. The Camorra is not 80 
iniquitous a secret society as the Mafia of 
Sicily; but it works in much the same 
way. Of old it was “an association of 
criminals,’’ and had to ‘control and keep 
in touch with all the dangerous classes of 
the city.’’ But it is now merely an organ- 
ized system of peculation, whereby those 
who belong to it are enabled to rob those 
who do not, without proceeding to actual 
violence, 

There are no streets in the world to com- 
pare for cheery vivacity with those of 
Naples, In Canton and 6lsewhere in China 
the population is denser; but from all 
accounts it bas nothing of the invigorating 
stir which makes Neapolitan life so much 
of acordial. Pedestrians and carriages are 
all in a conglomerate, aud it amazes me to 
think bow, after two months of the life, | 
contrived to leave the city without once 
having my toes run over by the merry 
madcaps of Neapolitan jarvies, Certainly 
the rmultitudinous brass bells of the horses 
are an effectual warning of their approach, 
But that is only half the battle when you 
are in a Street not more than ten feet wide, 
with men and women all jostling each 
other to get along. 

7 

A EIN? FOR THE YouNG.—“I know of 
no principle,’ says Sydney Smith, “which 
it is of more importance to Gx in the habits 
of young people than that of the moat 
determined resistance to the encroacb- 
ments of ridicule. Give not up to the 
world, nor to the ridicule with which it 
é6uforces ils dominion over every trifling 
question Of manner and appearance. 
Learn from the earliest days toinsure your 
principles against the perils of ridicule, 
If you think it right to differ from the 
times and to make a stand for any valu- 
able point of morals, do it, however rustic, 
however antiquated, however pedantic it 
uiay appear; do it, not for insolence, but 
seriousiy and grandly, as a man who 
wears a soul of his own in bis bosom, and 
does not wait until it shall be breathed 
into him by the breath of fashion. Let 
men call you wean if you know you are 
just, hypocritical if you are honestly re- 
ligious, pusillanimous if you are firm. 
Resistence soon converts unprincipled wit 
into sincere respect; and no after-time can 
tear from you those feelings which every 
man carries within him who has madea 
nobie and successful exertioa in a virtu- 
ous Cause,”’ 





THRIFT AND ENTERPRISE —As it is un- 
doubtedly the case that in the highest 
morai character and in the finest intellec- 
tual development very opposite virtues 
and endowments must co exist; so in the 
business of life qualities that seem almost 
contradictory are needful for the best suc 
cess. Perhaps there are hardly any two 
qualifications which are at once more 
essential to properity, and yet more wide- 
ly different in their nature, than thriftand 
enterprise. They spring from opposite 
types of character, they move in contrary 


directions, they suggest conflicting meth- 


ods, and inspire dissimilar aims. 


is cautious, the other daring; the one sober. | 
|} the other enthusiastic; 


thé One calm and 


patient, the other eager and npet 
the one Makes sure 4 7 
willing to ri8k much 


The one | 





| 








THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS. 








Oklahoma now has a monthly maga- 


zine. 


Delaware is nick-named the Blue Hen 
State. 


Russia’s wealth is estimated at $21,- 
715,000,000 


The Island of Ceylon is called the 


Pearl of India. 


Mummies are sometimes enveloped in 
1000 yards of bandages. 


Only one out of every fifteen persons 
has both eyes in good condition. 


Tanned elephant skin is over an inch 
thick and brings very high prices. 


Life insurance is more popular in 
America than in any other country. 


There will not be a total eclipse of the 
sun until the twenty-first centary. 


Stamp: for making goods were in use 
at Rome before the Christian era. 


Mummy cases have often, on the ex- 
ternal lid, a representation of the ocenpant, 


The electric light has been introduced 
into the large villages of tar-off Afghanistan. 


The value of the butter exportation 
from France averages nearly $17,000,000 a year. 


Among the relics shown in an Italian 
monustery is a piece of a net used by St, 


Peter. 


The Italian alphabet consists of 22 let- 
ters, similar to the English, omitting k, w, q 
and y. 


Carrier pigeons, as adjuncts to mili- 
tary service, cost Russia, Germany and France 
#),000 annually. 


The corn crop in the West is large 
enough this year to allow 200 bushels to every 
nan, womanande iid. 


France derived 950,000 francs last 
year from the tax on ‘cycles, the number of 
machines being 132.276. 


A Boston chiropodist says that too 
short or otherwise ill-fitting hosiery causes 
more corns than boots and shoes, 


The largest chestnut-tree known is the 
“chestnutof the hundred horses” growing on 
Mt. Etna. It measures 204 feet in circumfer- 
ence. 


Artificial legs and arms were in use in 
Egypt 4s early as 700 B. C. They were made 
by the priests, who were the physicians of 
that early time 


In Normandy not fewer than five 
thousand differently-named varieties of the 
acid or bitter apple are known and grown for 
the manufacture of cider. 


Venzuela means ‘Little Venice,’ so 
named from the Indian huts built on piles 
which the first discoverers found in the shal- 
low waters of Luke Maracaibo. 


The oldest of modern lighthouses is 
the Tour de Corduan, at the mouth of the 
Garonne, founded in 1584, completed in 1610— 
nearly a century earlier than the first Eddy- 
stone. 


Joilet, [l., is booking a fine of $100a 
day aguinst aach of the six railroads which 
pass through the place, because they neglect 
to obey an ordinance for the elevation of the 
tracks. 


The bees of Brazil hang their combs 
outside on the branches of trees, at the very 
summit of the tree und the end of the slen- 
derest twig, so as to be out of the reach of the 
monkeys. 


Notions as to the solar spots are of 
very ancient date, Ovid and Virgil speaking 
of them, and Chinese astronomers having ob- 
served them from the year 301 to the year 
1205 of our era. 


The year 1894 has been marked in 
England by a veritable marrying boom; the 
registration of marriages for seven months of 
the year shows a larger number than in any 
year since 1883, 


The so-called raft-spider is amongst 
the largest of the British species, and the 
globular cocoon, which the female carries 
about with her, may contain as many 4&8 séVv- 
eral hundred of eggs. 


An English committee of sportsmen 
and naturalists is takingin hand the protec- 
tion of South African mammals—the giraffe, 
zebra, eland, gnu, koodoo and other ante- 
lopes—against their threatened extinction. 


Corea is not yet in the enlightened 
stuge, but is getting there. When a death oc- 
curs in a family in that country every re- 
source is drained to provide an imposing fu- 
neral, snd many families for years do not get 
out of the debts thus incurred. 


Cambridye, Mass., had recently a ve- 
ritable shower of frogs. Tens of thousands of 
them fell over a small urea. They were well 
formed, and almost black in color. They ap- 
peared 4s ina moment, and the streets and 
sidewalks tairly swarmed with them. 


A countryman was so impressed with 


; * as stove on exhibition in a city store that 


Vested in one 


although there was no gas 
He did 


t ne \ we in which he lived 









































KISS ME. 





BY W. W. L. 





Kiss me, darling, Tet your lips 
Be to me love's sacred part, 
Of the passion in my soul, 
Of the rapture tn my heart. 


Kiss me, darling, let your eyes, 
Lovely eyes, gaze into mine, 

W hile, like worshiper of old, 
Kneel I at your shrine. 


Kiss me, darling, let iny heart 
Be your tireless place of rest; 

Open widé are all its doors, 
Come and be love’s guest. 








WOMEN IN TURKEY. 

In years gone by Moslem women did 
not come up to the standard of educa- 
tion of their Christian sisters. But Turk- 
ish girls have now the same educational 
advantages as those enjoyed by Greeks 
and Armenians. Every village has its 
school for girls, every city its college for 
young women. Constantinople is to-day, 
through the care of His Imperial Maj- 
esty Abd-ul-Hamid II., as much an edu- 
cational centre as any of the university 
cities of Europe. 

American ladies have come to Con- 
stantinople, says one writer, with intro- 
ductions from friends in America and 
urgent requests to be presented to the 
ladies of my father’s harem. Their 
glimpses have proved a revelation to 
them, and produced feelings of mingled 
surprise and disappointment. They ex- 
pected to enter a hall with no chairs or 
tables, but a profusion of rugs and cush- 
ions, a turbaned man sitting cross-legged 
in a corner, smoking his long pipe, while 
his numerous wives sang and danced for 
his enjoyment. Instead, they find a 
salon furnished entirely in European 
style, with costly Turkish rugs, fine pic- 
tures, and bric-a-brac galore. Instead 
of ‘ta crowd of women wearing baggy 
trousers and talking an outlandish 
tongue,’’ they meet a charming lady, 
the only wife of their host, and her three 
daughters, all dressed iu the latest styles 
of London, and all fluently speaking 
French as well as English. 

In fact, with the exception of the 
eastern luxury of their surroundings 
aud the oriental warmth of their hos- 
pitality, everything is thoroughly Euro- 
pean. This is the style of life to which 
women in Cairo and Constantinople, 
thanks to their higher education, are in- 
evitably drifting. 

The Turkish gentleman, if he desires, 
may marry only one wife, and within 
the sacred precincts of home bis wife 
and daughters may dress in Worth 
gowns, give receptions to ladies (only 
ladies), and ride and drive in their own 
private park, like any lady on Rotten 
Row. But when it comes tu outside life, 
Islamism steps in, and Lady Jemileh, 
of Constantinople, has to halt, while the 
lady of Tokio goes away ahead of her. 

I was often asked in America how love 
and courtship could be possible in Tur- 
key, when our dear girls had to cover 
their pretty faces before men and be al- 
ways handicapped by rules by which the 
men are excluded from the society of 
women, unless they are near relatives, 
Of course, we do not have in Turkey 
the privilege of taking our sweetheart 
to the theatre and then to a petit souper, 
nor are we alpwed to call and prolong 
our visit to a late hour, as I found to be 
the custom with some Americans, But 
in spite of veils we do see and fall in 
love, and notwithstanding rules we do 
court and wed our choice. 

The ancient custom of old women 
coming together and fixing up matches 
for their children, without considering 
the desires of the bride and groom elect, 
is becoming obsolete. Polygamists have 
to provide a separate home for each 
wife, and what with education in the 
higher classes and financial stress in the 
lower classes, polygamy is at a decided 
discount and is being rapidly aban- 
doned, as is also the practice of keeping | 
‘*housebold slaves.’’ 
The house of a Moslem 18 & 
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emlik and the selamlik. If the husband 
gives a dinner he can invite only gentle- 
men, and the guests can never intrude 
into the haaremlik. If the wife gives a 
reception, no gentlemen are admitted to 
disturb the harmony. The husband may 
invite his Christian friends, with their 
wives and daughters, but his wife is not 
accorded the same privilege, and must 
be content to know about men by hear- 
say. For the same reason, in all the 
mosques, theatres, horse-cars, ferries, 
etc., special places are provided for 
women. 

When our giddy young ladies start 
the fashion of wearing very thin veils, 4 
decree from the chief of our Church ad- 
vises that they be compelled to wear 
something more than cob-webs over their 
faces. The yasmak, or veil, will never 
be abandoned. 

ANOTHER CURE.—Some trusting soul 
has written to the Secretary of the Anti- 
Sedentary Club to know how to cure 
dyspepsia, His reply may do suffering 
thousands good: ‘‘Never eat a meal 
when you are tired. Either sit down or 
lie down ten or fifteen minutes to rest be- 
fore eating, if you have been walking or 
doing anything of an exciting nature. 
Half of the cases of dyspepsia are due 
to nervous debility. Eggs if eaten three 
times a day for any length of time wil! 
produce biliousness and often dyspepsia. 
Never zo to bed with cold feet. Gentle 
exercise before retiring is conducive to 
sweet slumber and a healthy digestion. 
Exercise a little before breakfast and 
never eat oatmel with sour cream. Avoid 
romeo for they give only false ap 





Petite and no relief. Do not swallow 
hastily ice water, Letter not use ice 
water at all. Never eat in a hurry. 
Avoid quick lunches, Exercise moder- 
ately every day in the open air and 
healthy digestion will drive away dys- 
pepsia. These are the hygienic rules of 


the club.”’ 
oe 


HER ComposiTion,.—A_ Boston girl 
was asked the other day to write a com- 
position on how to build a fire, and this 
is what she wrote : 

‘*First open all the drafts, then crumple 
two newspapers and lay on bottom of 
the grate. Then lay soft wood so that 
the ends come to the ends of the firebox; 
then Jay hard wood crosswise and then 
put on a little coal. 

‘‘Leave the drafts open so as the air 
can come in and make tlie fire burn and 
let the smoke pass up the chimney. 
When it kindles add a little more coal 
and when the flame changes from a blue 
toa yellowish or whitish color, then be 
sure to shut the oven damper,”’ 
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(brains of (bold, 


No man is any stronger than his weak 
spot. 

Every drunkard was once a moderate 
drinker. 

The only thing that can really hurt 
ution is sir 





any tnanorl 
Shadows have no claws, but they have 
frightened many people to death 
is sin in the 
life 


Just as surely as there 
heart there will be sins in the 

If some people bad money enough 
they would vex theinse) ves t death. 


A genius is a man who does some- 
thing that others say cannot be done. 

The man who builds a heuse tells the 
whole neighborhood something about hit-elf, 


Men are made rich, not by what the 





world can give, but by what it cant take 
uway. 

If you want to find a pleasure greater 
than making money, try giving some of it 
away. 

When it turns black everywhere «¢!s6, 
you can find plenty of light by OO%K 
straight up 

Nobody wants to keep a rinawa 
horse, but many k ep rugyaway te rl na 
think nothing of it 

Never fear to bring th ubliu ' 
tive to the su t dut mal moe fi 
‘ mfort to the smallest tire 

Talking abor , 


Femininities, 
Love never turns back because it KEES 


‘*Kind words can never die,’’ but they 
get very tired when they are not appreciated, 


Berlin is to have an international 
matrimonial newspaper, printed in three lan- 
guages, 

One half the want is caused by people 
looking at this, that, and the other useful em: 
ployment as not betng genteel. 


‘*‘Ifow did Blinkers so easily win Mias 
Coldcash's heart?’ “He sent her eighioon 
roses on her twenty fifth birthday.” 


Queen Victoria is only one out of thirty 
odd European sovereigns who has a great- 
grandson in the direct line of succession. 


An eccentric Southern woman dated 
her will 1789 instead of 1889, but the Court has 
decided that this des not tmpatr tts validity. 


If folks cwtd be as patient under lit- 
‘tle vexations tc under big griefs, this world 
wouldn't be “0 much a tragedy. But they 
can't. 


A 9-year-old New York girl rescued a 
baby one day lately from its drunken mother, 
who was attempting to beat its brains out on 
tne pavement. 


Mabel: ‘‘How did you manage for 
partners at the hop?” Flo: “We dispensed 
with the music and danced with members of 
the orchestra." 


Betsy Shelton, of Henderson, Ky., is 
said to be 96 years old, and the parent of 4 
children, 117 grandchildren, 282 greatgrand 
children and 19 grent great yrandchildren, 





A Georgia colored woman decided to 
commit suicide on Wednesday hy 
but, by the time she had waded in 
waist, her courage forsook 
turned to land. 


West Field: ‘‘My wife has had a call 
from nearly every lady in Hensonburst, and 
we've been there only a fortnight.” Morrison 
Essex: “Oh, yes; I believe you told me before 
that you bought all new furniture.” 


A woman who had lost her way on 
the streetin London recently, paid 3 pence 
and bad herself conducted by special mos 
senger from the Post OMce to her home, where 
a receipt for her was duly obtained, 


drowning, 
up taro lier 


her wad she re 


‘*My dear,”’ said the fond wife, ‘when 
wo were engaged, | always 
lust letter under my pillow.” 

“And I," murmured her husband, “I, 
often went to sleep over your letters.” 


Ata recent banquet in Denver given 
in honor of the women candidates for the 
Legislature, a local wag offered this toast: “To 
the women of Colorudo: God bless'em. For- 
meriy our superiors; now our equals” 


For the first time in the history of 
Scottish universities two young women— Mira 
Marion Gilchrist, of Bothwell, and Miss Alice 
Cumming, of Glasgow—have reecived the de 
gree of Bachelor of Medicine and Master in 
Surgery. 

Miss Carbart: “Our acquaintance bas 
been so short that I feel T ought w know more 
about you before 1 consent to become your 
wife.” Pelham Parker, stiMly: “Very well, f 
can refer you toany of the girls TL have been 
engaged to,” 


slept with your 


tow, 


The very newest fad among crema- 
tlonists {s that of a New York widow, who 
wears ina tiny locket over her pinch 
of the ashes of her husband. makes no 
secret of her belief that this ta an net of pro- 
found devotion, 


heart a 
Shia 


It is very often the case that a beauti- 
ful woman is by her beauty alone made the 
the charms 
moderty and 
the 


ugliest of her spectes—becanse 
which should woo the angeis, 
good-humor, sometimes become 


coquetry, affectation and folly, 


boon of 


The London Post Office requires men 


to bave every unsound tooth in their hends 
pulled out before they are eligible fore: ploy 
mentas postroen, The other day an unfor 


tunate girl clerk was condemned tohuve four 


teen teeth extracted before she wae eligible 


for promotion 





They buried a Western copper-miner 
with due reverence, and the 
a4 #4 suituble inscription on the 
“His work is Bat the 
thought that an orlhographicnulerror had been 
made tliat the 
more appropriately, “His 


willow suywested 
Lombatone, 
oer Btonecutter 


and inscription would read 


work Was ore 


A Chicago criminal owes his cecape 
from the penitentiary to the cleverness ant 
devotion of his sister, She managed to ad 


minister to him, ur known to the 
clals,a drug which yuve 
attack of i: 


prison off 


iin ‘Very appeat 


ance of # violent flammatory 


rheumatism lhe woman then went to tie 
Judge and by tc ling hin the tlor f 
prisoner se tured uw inj sion Of sentel 
The Em ress ol Austi seuid to #eub- 
mit herself to the Voir mer ! 
to retain the be tif , wi 
| 
noted she fast seni tad sid eve 
in r t 
rneat ( ) 
1 a A 
f \ 
t t 
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| FAasculinities. 


No man is any stronger than his weak 
apot. 
A man never gets s0 poor that he can’t 
borrow trouble without security 


“Papa, what isa fad?” “A fad, my 
gon, is somebody elee'4 pecull irity.”’ 


A New York widow is said to wear a 
pinch of her husband's cremated remains ina 
locket. 


It is said that a German insured a lot 


of cigars againat fire, smoked them and then 
ened for insurance money, 


J. EK. Winner, whose “ Litth Brown 
Jug” has heightened the couviviality of many 
a gathoring for «& generation or is a total 
abstainer, 


According to the New York Herald 
the sum total of the taxes paid by the Popu- 
Hat members of the Colorado State Govern. 
ment is only $387, 


Rev. Dr. Houghton, of New York, re- 
cently celebrated the #th anniversary of his 
pastorate of the famous “Little Church 
Around the Corner." 


Ex-Lieutenant Governor Brockmyer, 
ef St. Louls, wants to send 1000 mocking bird 
to Europe to learn the nightingals's HON aad 
teach it to thetr mates here 


M. Max Lebaudy, who is establishing 
bull fights at Maisons Lafitte, near Paria, ia a 
momber of the French Soclety for the Pre 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 

At a recent wedding in Mokane, Mo , 
the groom's wae Abraham Lineotin 


Strickland and thatoft the oMetating clergy 
man was Jdeflerson Davis Greer, 


me , 


hame 


A Chicago man who has just returned 
from # visit to London was surprised, on tak 
ing supper with William Morris, to discover 
that the poet ate liver and bacon 


Spectator: “Call that a dwarf? Why 
he is over five feet high!" Showman. “That 
ia Just the most curtous feature about him, 
In fact, he is the bigwest dwarf in the world," 

Tommy: ‘Paw, what is bigamy?” 

M rk ig: “It has reference tow man having 
too many wives, It has nothing to do, how- 
ever, witha man’s wife being too many for 
him." 

‘Ts this seat taken?’’ asked a sudden 
chap of w lady tn the tratn 


“No, ashe said; ‘but you will be—by the 
neck—If you wait till ny husband comes 
back." 


What Berlin papers consider the tall- 
eat roan in the world is now to be seen in that 
city —Hasean All, an Arabian, who ta only 16 
years old, and ‘4 sald to be & feet? inches tn 
height, 


A san Francises dog wears glasses, 
The Bulletin, of that city, says: “The dow does 
not seem to sulfer «pecinl lnconventonce, but 
wours the spectacios wilh case andeven race 
fulness 


jismmarck is the hero of twenty duels, 
fought in three tering, Tle was wounded once, 
and then by aecident, the blade of his adver- 
wary flying from the handio and striking bitin 


fn the face, 

Thomas Kite, sexton of the Stratford- 
on Avon Church, who recently celebrated his 
Both birthday, suces ededt dl father 
dian of Shakspeare 
father held the same ofMfce 

Hubby: “Weil, [ guess T'll have to 
shave." 

Wifey 


ae custo 


Atom, and bis grand 


“Walt tii Willie leaves the room, It 


is 40 hard to break hin of bad words when 
once he gets started on them 

Sir Andrew Clark, President of the 
Royal College of Vhysicians and Surgeons, 
has udvised that ench mouthful of food ahould 


receive 32 bites -that Is, one for overy tooth 


if one wishes taoavold dyap pala 

(one of the four Vizrers recently con 
vieted of # Conapira ! tthe Suitan Ab 
dul Aziz, of Moro 1 4 ren, tore 
or less His entate sted, leut the 
lenient Sultan rt t f tiem 140 to 
er of the chilis 

At Schillvalien, in Germany, lately, 
an old gentleman of 1 Mert i Junk 
lies, Who had alread It © wives, pro 
posed ton fourtl ! ti i Was ton 
old, whereupon | t elyhboring 
forest and banged 

Prof. W. 8S. Wyman, of the I hiversity 





of Alabarna, think thie > 4 in derive 
fro the Choctaw word “OkKet neaning all 
right. The usually epted belief in tiuat 
these letters wore ood Ginetas Jackson saab 
breviation for’ } 
At Herr Boile’+ tamous dairy in Ber 
Jira Chies rrithle ds ete edt ix ts wire 
wit clot 
After tie milk t , j 
hot oven, that t y 
— ' 
ile oyed 
The (za | t i 
if 
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“ 
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LATEST FASHION PHASES. 

Accordion plaiting is again very popu- 
lar. Ope costume was in beige cioth, the 
skirt being without garniture. A close 
Alling corsage of beige cloth bas ascoordion- 
plaited epauletion. A band of beige, em- 
broidered in brown, conceals the seam, 
uniting these epaulettes to the bodice. A 
similar band extends down the centre of 
the front, from the neck to the yoke line. 
The bouffante sieeve is divided into two 
puffs by a row of sbirring, and an ac- 
cordion-plaited ruffie inserted between the 
two falls almost to the edge of the lower 
one. The coilar and beit are composed of 
brown eatin, the collar being full, and the 
belt laid tn one wide pinit below two nar- 
rower ones. 

Accompanying this toilette there in a 
very small beige toque, with fan bows at 
the sides and very large full brown aigret- 
loa. 

Accordion plaiting was more extensively 
introduced in the following bodice of pale 
biue chiffon: The accordion-pisaited sieeve 
was divided into two puffs, each of which 
was simost covered ty a devp ruffle of 
cream lace, A full collar of lace bad a 

* wtf bow of blue satin ribbon at either side 
of the back. Over an accordion-plaited 
corsage a full front of blue chiffon, edged 
with cream lace, fell loosely .linost to the 
waist. A very full jabot of lace hung over 
the shoulders, then outlined the sides of 
the loose front and fell in long points to 
the waist. A soft belt of biuve satin had 
standing bows at the back. 

This bodice may be accompanied by an 
accordion-plaited skirt of biue chiffon, 
with lengthwise stripes of cream iace in- 
sertion, or it may be worn as an evening 
waiet with black silk #kirt. 

For card parties chiffon waists promise 
to be much in vogue, and are shown in 
many pretty shades of red, biue, pink yel- 
low and green. Black chiffon, garnished 
with white lace, also makes a very pretty 
and effective bodice, 

Aa the chiffon readily lends itself to ac- 
cordion plaiting, the latter is much used 
for these dainty waists, in some instances 
the plaita running crosswise, bul being 
held by lengthwise bands of lace insertion, 
thus forming a series of accordion-plaited 
puffs, Deep collars and culls of lace are a 
wreat addition to the plainer chiffon cor- 
wagon. 

Those charinipg little “Bolero” seal skin 
coats are very much in vogue again this 
season, and, without doubt, they are 
eminently becoming, the only drawback 
to them being that they cannot be worn 
with any skirt. With a much trimmed 
wkirt, for instance, they look positively 
ugly. These little jackets are much 
favored by French women. Ladies in 
France have a greater chance of showing 
their costumes off, as it is the correct thing 
when driving in the Bois to leave their 
carriage and walk a little, This they do 
more especially if they have some extra 
pretty toilette to show, and it isin this 
way one may often catch a glimpse of the 
latest creation. Last time | was there | 
notioe | a tall, slender woman sweeping 
along in a full black velvet skirt which 
brushed up clouds of dust. | felt quite 
sorry for the lovely dress, that was edged 
all round with a narrow band of Alaska 
rable, about which rose a broad line of «x 
quisite guipure lace, The accompanying 
corsage of “royal’’ blue velvet was made 
in the loose blouse fashion, richly trimmed 
with the lace to match the skirt; a sable 
collarette finished with sable tails was 
worm ivuud the peck, while a large pic 
ture hat of black felt, surrounded by 
ostrich plumes and raised at the back with 
a satin bow, completed the ultra chic 
efiect. 

Among the latest dainty novelties at the 
‘“Maison’’ Redfern are two ex weding'y 
stylish coata. The first is a remarkably 
handsome and becoming cout, com posed of 
rich, red-brown velvet, fastening down the 
centre with invisible hooks and eyes; it is 
elegantly trimmed with dark brown fur; 
this edges the demi-flare collar and forms 
two lines down the front; the fully pleated 
sleeves are finished with « roll cuff also 
edged with the fur. The great feature of 
thie coat lies in the artistically beautiful 
embroidery of black and old, which in 
the front forms a ‘“‘zouave,”’ and at the 
back terminates in a prettily rounded 
curve. Two elegant sprays of braiding 
also decorate the lower front corners and 
smaller ones the pockets. The coat back 
ia finished with alittle spiay of braiding 
on either side of the large pleata. The 
velvet bat, so suitable to wear with this 
drewy coat, is ornamented with black and 
gold ribbon bows and one golden aigrette. | 

The second sketch was a perfect dream | 
of a coat, composed of Russian b! 
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vet. The long flare basque is void of orna- 
mentation, while the close-fitting waist is 
crossed over and fastened on the left-hand 
wide with « large fancy button. 

The vest is of black Melton cloth, ele 
gkantly braided in silver, while down the 
front runs a single row of silver buttona, 
more for ornament than use. The very 
wide revers and the squarely cut collar are 
of the cub bear fur. The large, loone sleevos 
terminate in long cuffs, which are richly 
braided and edged with fur. Round the 
waist, in place of the hip seam, is a narrow 
belt, which is also braided in silver. 


Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIBTY OF SUBJ BUTH, 

About Flavorings —The great success of 
fine cookery of all kinds consists in the 
delicate aud careful use of seasonings, io 
the mingling of tasies well joined. A 
generation ago almost the only flavorings 
known to temperance people in sweet 
cookery were vaniila, lemon, nutmeg, 
bitter alinonds and cinnamon. 

Today there are many dainty new 
flavorings, and the coarser spices are little 
used in delicate cookery, but are reserved 
for rich puddings and for savory dishes of 
inéats and other places where they properly 
belong. The juice of various fruits, cofiee, 
and tea, and caramel have been added in 
the last dozen years to our list of flavors. 

Vanilla remains in use, as it has been for 
over a hundred years, but there is consid- 
erable doubt if the vanilla trade of to day 
is quite equal to the genuine bean of that 
tropical parasite from which our grand- 
mothers made their flavoring. A great 
deal of the vanilla of trade is made from 
the coarse tonga bean. 

Even those dainty custards which were 
flavored with fresh peach leaves had a 
certain delicacy which we miss from the 
custard flavored with bitter almond ex- 
tract. It may be a comfort to those who 
use the bitter almond extract that physi- 
clans have quite generally condemned the 
peach leaf on account of the presence of 
prussic acid in the green leaf. This acid, 
however, is so very, very volatile, and #0 
easily expelled by a alight heat, that it 
seems impossible that any danger may 
lurk in peach leaves that have been thor- 
oughly boiled, 

The root from which tapioca is made is 
#0 inuch more heavily impregnated with 
prusasic acid that ten drops will kill an 
able bodied man in twenty-six minutes, 
and it is actually used as a means of pub- 
lic execution by some Indians of South 
America. Tapioca is only the pulp of the 
root from which this deadly juice is 
squeezed out by the hand. 

Even the poisonous juice itself is saved 
and boiled when the prussic acid is 6x- 
pelled, and from this juice is made the 
popular beer of the country. Yet no one 
doubts that tapioca is one of the most 
wholesome substances in use in our 
kitchen. 

Lemon flavoring is not so much used 
now as it once was. There is always 
something of popular fancy in this matter, 
and lemon is just now out of fashion, 
though it will remain a delicious and re- 
freshing flavor for ioe creams and cold 
desserts, It is not often used in kot des- 
ecris in this country. The best lemon 
flavoring is that made from bits of the 
yellow peel boiled in milk. A good lemon 
essence mnay be found in the market, but, 
like vanilla essence, must be of the best 
kind, and it must be confessed that the 
essences are easier to use than anything 
lHe, 

A flavoring of coffee is one of the most 
delicious of the new flavorings, It may 
be used in custards, ice creams, the icing 
of cake, and in mmany other cold desserts 
A charlotte russe flavored with coffee is 
especially nice. To flavor a quart of cus- 
tard, take two heaping tablespoonfuls of 
Mocha coffee, ground quite fine and mea- 
sured after grinding. If possible, the 
cotiee should have been browned and 
ground the day itis used. Pour the quart 
of milk of which the custard is to be made 
boiling hot over the cotlee, beat the whole 
thoroughly for two or three tmninutes over 
the fire, Then remove tt from the stove, 
cover it and let it stand where it will grad- 
ually cool and the flavoring of the cotTee 
will be infused through the milk. Then 
strain tt. This gives a very delicate deli- 
cious flavor of cotlee, and is strong enough 
to flavor « quart of ice cream, in which 
case a mixture of half cream and half 
milk must be poured over the cotlee. 

To take « cotfee essence for flavoring 
icings and other dishes that cannot be 
favored by infusion, take two heaping 
lablespoonfuis of good Mocha coffee, 
ground and roasted fresh. Pour over it a 
cup of cold water. Let it reduce over the 
fire unUil there remain but four tablespoon- 
fuls, when it is strained. Use about one 
tablespoontul of this to flavor the icing of 
one good-sized cake, or a teaspoonful if 
you like the flavor very celicate. 

a 

The best way to discipline one’s beart 
against scandal is to believe all stories to 
be faise which ought not to be trne. 
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The prudent always have Dr 


Vough Syrup on hand, It is invaluable. 
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A Guxat INVENTION FOR KESTAURA- 
TsURS.— While the proprietor of the Mai- 
son Doree was standing, says a San Fran- 
cisco paper, behind his counter the otber 
day, catching files for currant-cake, and 
wishing that a littie of the business wave 
which the eastern papers say 80 much 
about would slop over into bis restaurant, 
as it were, a young inan, with a beaming 
amile on bis face and a big box under bis 
arm, entered. 

“Don’t want any sleeve-bultons, nor no- 
thin’,” grow'ed the dyspepsia-distributer, 
glancing at the box. 

“No, nor I,”’ said the stranger afliably, 
depositing the box on the counter and re- 
mvuving the lid. “But what you do want 
is the greatest invention of recorded time 
—the restaurant-keeper’s friend, the board- 
ing-house propricter’s salvation !’ 

‘Roach poison ?’’ said the steak stretcher 
contem ptuously. 

“No, sir,”’ retorted the young man, tak- 
ing a handfui of singularly-shaped objects 
out of the box—“something that beats the 
phonograph and the telephone ail hollow. 
I refer to the Skidmore chop.”’ 

“W bat’s that ?’’ 

“Why, it’s the most econoinical device 
of modern times, and I'll prove it right 
here. Suppose you are serving a dinner 
to, say, half a dozen persons? Now how 
many chops do you usually put on the 
table ?’’ 

“Well, about two apieco—say, twelve.’’ 

“And bow many are eaten ?’’ 

“Hum—about four.” 

“Exact! y—that is about the average, as 
our restaurant statistics show. As a matter 
of course, however, you are obliged to cook 
three times as much as you want tomakea 
show. Now, if you could save six chops at 
every dinner fora year, it would amount 
es 

“A fortune!” said the man of cutlets 
eagerly. ‘‘All wecan do with ’em now is 
to work 'em over into hashes."”” 

‘‘Pease to your hashes,”’ said the agent; 
“all this ruinouc waste ia now prevented 
by the introduction to the same dish of the 
patent Skidmore indestructible indts 
rubber chop, put up in ge to of one 
dozen and warranted for five years;’”’ and 
the food economiser exhibited some life- 
like imitations of cooked mutton-chops. 

‘Looks like a good scheme,”’ said the 
concocter of stews thoughtfully; “but don’t 
the customer ever—-"’ 

“Ever tumble? Not in the least. He 
only notices that one chop isa little tougber 
than the others, and he leaves it. These 
smaller ones come higher, as they are 
made of a little more limber article of 
rubber for lamb chops. Can’t be told from 
the genuine by the naked eye. All you 
have to do is to grease them on both sides, 
warm them up a little, and serve them 
mixed in with the others same as usual.’’ 

“Seems like they are about as tender as 
the reguiation kind,”’ said the restaurateur, 
pricking one with a fork. “Don’t they 
ever get eaten by mistake " 

“No—no—that is, not now. We did lose 
a fewthat way when first introduced, but 
now that we inake the materiai tougher it 
don’t happen any more, unless they swal- 
low them whole. Why, here’s aspecimen 
that’s been in use in a Chicago eating- 
saloon for three years, night and day, and 
you can’t se the first tooth-print in it yet.”’ 

“That settles it,’ said the restaurateur; 
“17 ll take a gross,’’ 

“I thought you would,” said the chop- 
agent as he took down the order and em- 
Yhatically declined an inviiation for some 
as. “I will drop round in a few uays, 
and show you samples of some soft white- 
rubber lobsters we are getilog up especially 
for the country trade— make the best article 
of indestructible salad known;’’ and he 
shouldered his box and waiked off in the 
direction of Baldwin’s Hotel. 

———— << 

A KkEN Scot.—A gentieman of large 
means in a Scottish county had a hothouse 
vinery celebrated for its choice produce, 
When the Queen was on one of ber period- 
ical Journeys through Scotland the royal 
train was timed to stop for luncheon at a 
well-known through station in that coun- 
ty, and Mr, Childers availed himeelf of the 
opportunity to send her Majesty an offer- 
jag of his best grapes. In due course a 
letter of acknowledgment expressing the 
royal appreciation of the gift, and com 
pitmenting the donor on the finsuess of 
the fruit, reached him; and, feeling sure 
his head gardener would be greatly inter- 
ested in the contents of the letter, Mr. 
Childers read it to him. Tre gardener 
gravely listened, but his only comment 


was: ‘She disna say onnything aboot send- 
ing back the basket.’’ 


—— <_< 








How If ORIGINATED.—The expression 
“putting one’s foot in it” is by no means 
elegant, but so expressive that, sometimes, 
nothing else can take its place. It has an 
awusing historical origin. When the title 
to land is disputed in Hindostan, two holes 
aré dug in the ground, aud one leg of each 
of the lawyers of the rival ciaimanis is 
buried therein. In this awk ward position 
the dusky lega! champions fall to arguing, 
anc the one who Ures first loses his client's 
case, Thus, ina very humiliating sen Sea, 
both the losing litigant and the defeated 
lawyer have “put a foot in it.”’ 
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| # Full printed directions is in each box; 
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ADWAY’S 


Rh. 
A READY RELIEF. 


For Internal and External Use. 








In using medicines to stop pain we 
should avoid such as inflict injury on the 
system. Opium, Morphine, Chloroform, 
Ether, Cocaine and Choloral stop pain by 
destroying the sense - So ion, the 

vationt losing the power feeling. This 
4 @ most destructive practice; it makes the 
symptons, shuts up, and, instead of re- 
moving trouble, breaks down the stomach, 
liver and bowels, and, if continued for a 
length of time, kills the nerves and pro- 
dues local or general paral yuis. 

There is no necessity for using these un- 
certain agents when a positive remedy like 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF will stop 
the most excruciating pain quicker, with- 
out entailing the least danger, in either in- 
fant or adult. 

It instantly stops the most excruciating 
pains, allays inflammation and cures con- 
gestions, whether of the Lungs, Stomach, 
Bowels, ur other glands or mucous mem- 
branes, 

FOR SPRAINS, BRUISES, BACK- 
ACHE, PAIN IN THE CHEST OR 
SIDES, HEADACHE, TOOTHACHE OR 
ANY OTHER EXTERNAL PAIN, a few 
applications act like magic, causing the 
pain to instantly stop. 

I surpasses all other remedies in the 
wonderful power which it possesses of 
curing 


RHEUMATISM 
and NEURALGIA. 


The application of the READY RELIEF 
to the part or parts where the difficulty or 
pain exists will afford ease and comfort. 


Instantly relieves and soon cures 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, 


Inflammation, Sciatica, — 
Lumbago, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Influenza, 


Difficult Breathing. 


INTERNALLY—A half to a teaspoonful in 
half a tumbler of water will, in a few 
minutes, cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour 
Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, 
Nervousness, Sick Headache, Diarrhoea, 
Colic, Flatulency and all Internal pains. 


MALARIA, 


Chills and Fever, Fever and 
Ague Conquered. 

There is not a remedia) agent in tne 

world that will cure Fever and Ague and 

ail other Malarious, Bilious, and other 


Fevers, aided by Rad way’s Pills, so quick- 
ly as Radway’s Ready Relief. 


50 cts. a Bottle. Sold by Druggists. 


RADWAY'S 
PILLS, 


Always Reliable. 
Purely Vegetable. 


—THE—— 


GREAT LIVER AND STOMACH REMEDY 


An Excellent and Mild Cathartic. 


PERFECTLY TASTELESS. 


Over Forty Years in Use and 
Never Known to Fail. 


Vossesses properties thg most extraordi- 
nary in restoring health. hey stimulate 
to healthy action the various organs, the 
natural conditions of which are so neces- 
sary for health, grapple with and neu- 
tralize the impurities, driving them com- 
pletely out of the system. 


RADWAY’S PILLS 


Have Long Been Acknuwledged as the 
Best Cure for 


Sick Headache, 
Female Complaints, 
Indigestion, 





Billousness, 
Constipation, 
Dyspepsia, 


——ANI 


All Disorders of the Liver. 


ents a box Sold by all druggists or matied 
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RABBIT-LAND. 





No one who bas not traveled over the 
rabbit infested districts of Australia can 
jorm anything like an adequate idea of the 
destructiveness of the furry little rodent 
whose presence lends so much charm to 
rural life in many parts of the Old World. 
Less than half a century ago there was 
not one rabbit in the whole of Australasia. 
A few were introduced into New Zealand 
jn 1860; and into New South Wales and 
Victoria some eight or ten vears pre 
viously; and now the multitude of them 
js so great that no one would attempt 
even to approximate their number. The 
hostility of man they practically defy. 

They march westward or northward, 
maltiplying as they go, and devouring as 
they go; and sheep and cattle men leave 
plains and ridges to them. The Central 
Governments have contended against them 
with every weapon which promised suc- 
cess; and provincial bodies and energetic 
private individuals either supplemented 
central Governments, or carried on the 
war on lines of their own; but the rab- 
bits are victorious to-day in a more ef- 
fective manner than they were ten years 
ago. 

The soil and climate of Australia are 
largely responsible for this. Under geu- 
era! conditions, rabbits will breed five or 
six times a year; On the plains of the 
great interior of Australia they will breed 
eight times a year regularly, and in- 
stances where this record was exceeded 
are chronicled. Bearing in mind that the 
litter seldom number tewer than eight, 
one can see what multitudes must arise 
it checks be not applied. The common 
estimate of offsprings from one mother 
in four years is given at over a million 
and a quarter; but if that estimate had 
been formed on the exceptionally favor- 
able conditions which Austraiia affords, 
the figures would be much more startling. 

None of the methods adopted so far to 
exterminate or restrict the pest can be 
called even moderately successful. Two 


cuntigavus colonies spend respectively 
twenty and forty thousand pounds per 
year in direct State effort; while hun- 
dreds of thousands are expended indi- 
rectly; but the answer comes as a still 
increasing plague. One o7 the most per- 
plexing difficulties the Governments e1- 


counter in applying some of their remedies | 


is what may be called an alliance, of- 
fesive and defensive, which becomes 
formed between the persecuted rabbits 
and speculative members of the general 
community. For instance, one plan of 
extermination permitted the squatters to 
fix the amount of the scalp-bonus, while 
the State underteok to pay back four- 
pence-halfpenny of every sixpence thus 
paid by the squatter. It was thought that 
under this system the squatter would see 
that the men he employed to trap, poison, 
or shoot did their work efficienily, the 
State and he standing together as part 
ners, avd proportionately bearing the ex- 
pense. This theory, however, produce: 
very huinan results, and results, too, 
which, were they not pernicious, might 
be considered amusing. After an e6x- 
penditure of about a quarter of a million 
of money, the rabbits bad mostly increased 
in number; and then it was discovered 
thaten the terms set down it was more to 
the interest of many selectors and squat- 
lers to grow rabbits than to grow steep. 
The rent paid per acre for a run was so 
sinall that the lessce who made good terms 
with his men derived, from cultivaung 
and scalping rabbits under tiis bonus sys- 
tem, a larger income than was altainabie 
in bis proper occu pation. 

But this bonus system bad another bad 
feature, for where the lessee fulfilled Lis 
bargain with the Stave, the rabbiter aiimost 
Invariably bred rabbits on hisown account 
It Was Opposed to his interest to cut away 
the root of his occupation, and hé accor: 
ingly so worked a piece of country thal 
When he reached the boundary on one 
side, a new generation awaited hiin on the 
olher, 

For these reasons, the bonus system is 
now generally regarded asa delusion and 
asnare; and though it still has admirers, 
itis unlikely to be egain approved on any 
large scheme. 

Fencing the rabbits out with wire-net- 
ung is an expedient whose promise had 
veel greater than results yet fulfil. Vic: 
loria bas stretched bundreds of miles of 
wire along the South Australian border; 
and Queensiand is daily adding lines of 
Similar defence to arrest incursions from 
New South Wales Sowe of tness fences 








are four hundred and five buodred miles | 


long without & break; and i! 
able to realize the purpose in view, lines of 
fence thousands of wiles jong will come 
Into existence in a short time. But confid- 
ence in these wire fences is far from being 
UDiversal. Kabbits are often accidentally 
shut in instead of out when the fence is 
being raised, and even those shut oul live 
in Many Cases managed a way in. Besides, 
tis a fact that Australian rabbits are de- 
veloping powers totally unknown to their 
Kin across the seas. There are autbenti 
Caled cases of their getting through, over 
and under the netting, ana of their climb 
Ing both fences and trees: and ia the pres 
en " f ; ‘ ¥ f.. fos 


such devel 
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The tank trap is growin reatl 
favor. This, however is comental a 
large scale only during the dry months of 
the year. A run dotted with these traps 
should be able to report well at certain sea- 
sons. A couple of stations using seven of 
them captured 23 000 rabbits lately in one 
week, and calculate that they can destroy 
80,000 a month regularly. Poisoning the 
water is often suggested, and has been oc- 
casiovally tried; but, when tried, the re- 
sults vere not commensurable with the 
risks run. Settlers generally dislike ihe 
expedient. Birds get to the poison ed 
water, and even stock find it out. A ‘ike 
objection lies to the empicyment of pois. 
oned grain or other food. 

The flesh of rabbits is very little used in 
Australia; that is partly because the ani- 
mals abound to such an extent that they 
are Classed with vormin. Doubt as to how 
they come by their death also causes the 
public to pass them by. Of late years, the 


= eae of skins has received atten- 
on, 


is there a meaus of exterminating the 
Australian rabbit? Is it possible to culti- 
vate a microbe in # chemist’s laboratory 
which shall dea! death to this national 
pest, while being innocuous to bird and 
beast? Nearly two thousand years ago, 
the Balearic Islands were devastated by 
this voracious rodent. Is science more & 
watch for it now than it was then ? 


-_-_-————- 6 —~ ee 


Or Ligut.--Of all the elements which 
are active and pervading the material 
universe, the :ight which emanates from 
the sun is the most remarkable and ef- 
fective, whether we view it in its sanitary, 
scientific or wstbhetical relations, It is the 
very lite-blood of nature, without which 
everything material wouid fade and per- 
ish. It is the fountain of all our knowl- 
edge of the external universe. The in- 
fluence of light on physical life should 
be more considered and understood; while 
it has given to astronomy and navigation 
their telescopes and instruments of dis- 
covery, and to the botanist, the naturalist 
and physiologist their microscopes, simple 
and compound, it has shown how the 
juices of plants, and the integuments and 
films of organic bodies elicit from the 
pure sunbeams its prismatic elements; 
clothing fruit and fiowers with their 
gorgeous attires; bathing every aspect of 
nature in the rich and varied hues of 
spring and of autumn; painting the sky 
with azure, and the clouds with gold. 
Science furnishes us with principles and 
methods by which the blessings of light 
may be diffused in localities wherea cheer- 
ing sunbeam has been reached, and where 
all the poisons and malaria of darkness 
have been undermining the soundest con- 
stitutions, and carrying thousands of our 
race prematurely to the grave. The in- 
fluence of light on vegetable life has been 
a matter of deep interest and study to the 
botanist and chemist, and placed it be 
yond a doubt that the rays of the sun 
exert the most marked influence on the 
respiration, the absorption, and the ex- 
halation of plants, and, consequently, on 
their general and local nutrition. Dr. 
Priesiiy says “that it is well known that 
without light no plant can thrive; and if it 
do grow at all in the dark, it is always 
white, and is in all respects in a sick aud 
weakly state.”’ When we pass from the 
flickering flame, from the tallow to the 
vase filled with oi], from the wax lights to 
the flame of gas, and from the latter to the 
electric light, we see the rapid stride which 
art and science have taken in the illumina. 
tion of our houses and streets. The scientist 
James Wylie, who was physician to the 
Euiporor of Russia, siudied the effects of 
light as a curative agent. In the hospitals 
of St. Petersburg there were apartments 
entirely without lights; and upon compar 
ing the nuinber of patients who Jeft those 
fepartmonts cured, he found that they 
were only oue-fourth the number of those 
who went out cured frou properly lighted 
L. G. W. 
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rooms, 


Tux O1 RuBoR BAatit.--Do you know 
that the ancient Greeks owed much of 
their physical boxuty, suppleness of limb 
and strength of constitution to the use of 
oil as a lotion ? 

Ot late years the great value of the oil 
rub has been recognized by the medical 
fraternity aod is used by theun tp the treat- 
ment of many diseases, with the most 
eatistartury results, y its use infants, if 
delicate, are strengthened and nourished; 
if they have bowel troubie, ol rubbed on 
the abdomen assists in remedying the dis- 
order, reheves pain avd seothbes the child, 

If oil is rubbed on the skinof persons in 
fever it prevents the surface beco ning 
parched, also stret gthens and nourish vs 


the paticot, as it Is absorbea, so acts as 
fo “ll. 

Ifa person had coid in the head oil 
rubbed on tbe noes and torehead loosens 


and freer breathing is the result. 
rubbed on 
ng feel 


the cold, 
If the cold is on the 1! 
the cb relieves the 


ngs oll 
st soon su tio« 
i the igh is | urs 


CK 


| 


a 


ia one of the most helpful things that can 
be done for a consumptive. It loosens the 
cougt: and helps build up the tissues. 
Physicians say a consumptive’s case is 
ul as long as be retains his fiesh. 
This the oll aids in doing. 
Nothing equals in its efficacy an oil bath 
for a new-born babe, the oil being weil 
rubbed over the flesh, then rubbed off with 
a soft cashmere cloth. 
And, finally, the woman that wishes to 
keep her complexion fresh and skin free 
from wriukles tly rubs oil on her 
face, Almond oil is considered best for the 
face; cocoanut or olive oil for al! other pur- 
poses. If these are notavailable lard will 
answer. For the oil rub take a small por- 
tion and rub it thoroughly into the flesh. 
et 

Two relics of Abraham Linooln of very 
exceptional interest have just teen added 
& the museum at the house in which he 
died, 516 Teuth street, in Tone 
The first ia the Lincoln family Bibl 
owned by the President's parents, an 
baving his name on the inside of the cover 
in a childish, scrawling hand. It is of a 
rare edition of 1799. This book bears the 
marks of much use, The second relic is a 
deed, all in Mr. Lincoln’s hand, bearing 
date the 25th of October, 1841, and in a per- 
fect condition as wo legibiiity. 

—— OS 

Sap-Eyxep Parry.—'‘Say, boss, will = 

give ine a tew cents toward gettin’ me wife 


take a tri 
way.”’ 


in an old ladies’ 
One (dubiously)—Why don’t your wife 


home !”’ 





The Solicited 


come herself?” -Eyed way (onary) 
— “Oh, that’s just the way with you - 

le! When you give charity you want to 

umble @as much as you can. You 
don’t ox & woman to come in here and 
stand up and acknowled she’s old 
TS g° in an old ladies’ bome, do 
you ” 


TRAVELER: “Ab, Miss Society, if you 
want to see Nature at ita best you should 


through the pine woods of Nor. 
las Society: ‘Wouldn't it be 





“I THINK whietlin 
boys in school,” said 
queried Barnum. 
you couldn't get ’em to practice it outside,” 
said Harkaway. 


should be ta 
arkaway. “ 


grand! And I do so dote on pineapplies,”’ 


ht to 
by?” 


“Because, if it was, 





PATENT 


Thomas I’. Stinpeon, Weshinaien, Db. 


©. No attorney's fee antil » 
tained, Write for Lnventor'’s tiuide, 


t ob- 








OOKKEEPING «: 


ailled on receipt of 
« Olroular 





and fascinate by 





“JOSIAIL ALLEN’S WIFE,” 


Address all orders to— 


TILE 


pate nts. 


advised as to the best course 
O.he 
other 


matter. 


618 © STREET, NORTHWEST, 


P. O. BOX 463 





has possessed =. 


SA'TTURDAY 
726 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


gether with a brief description of the imy 
to pursue 
rs are infringing on your rights, or if you are charyed with 
submit the matter to us for arelable OPINION before acting on the 


22 & Fourth Mree, 


Thousands Sold at $2.50, 


NOW OFFERED FREE. 


There has been but one book written 
since MAKK TWAIN’S palmy dava that 
ower to charm by wit, 
idelity to nature. 


. RK. 
Philadel 


THAT LITERARY SENSATION 18 


NEARLY 100,00u SOLD AT $2.60 EACH. 

We will send this $250 Klegant Cloth Kound richly Illustrated Humor- 
ous Book as a premiam for Two yearly subscriptions to ‘THs Powr at $2.00 
each. The Book alone will be sent, postage paid, for $1.50. 


EVENING 


attorney. 


aa” Cut this out and send it with y 


SIMPLIFIED. 





GAMARTHA 


SAMANTHA at SARATOGA. 


i —_— BY JOSIAH ALLEN’'S WIFE. 


Manietra Mouser.) 


POST, 


Prosecute and 


ur 


r 


Models arg seldom necessary 


WER'S ) 

qe, 61.00. fend 
Baron, leher 
phia, Pa. 





The book was written under the inspiration of a summer season ‘mid the world 
of fashion at Saratoga, the proudest pleasure resort of America, where Princes of the 
old world, with Congressmen, Presidents, Millionaires, Railroad Kings, and Princes 
of Commerce of our own great nation with their wives, their beautiful daughters, 
and all the gayest butterflies of fashion luxuriate in balmy breezes, display their 
personal charms, costly jewels, exquisite equipages, and revel in 


ALL THE EXTREMES OF FASHIONABLE DISSIPATION. 


in a vein of strong common sense that is pure 
and innocent as the prattle of a child, keeps the reader constantly enjoying 


An Ever Fresh, Feast of Fun. 


Tt takes off follies, flirtations, low-necked dressing, dudes, pug dogs, 
tobogyaning, etc., in the author's inimitab'e and mirth-provoking style. 


The 100 Iliustration. ~«y Opper are Just Killing. 


PATENTS 


Fxqual with the interest of those having claims ayainst the government is 
that of INVENTORS, who often lose the benefit of valuable inventions bee Buse 
of the incompetency or inattention of the attorneys employed to obtam their 





Too much care cannot be exercisec in employing compctent and rel:- 
able solicitors to procure patents, for the value of a patent depends preatly, if not 
eutirely, upon the care and skill of the 
With the view of protecting inventors from worthless or careless attorneys, 
and of seeing that inventions are well protected by valid patents, we have re- 
tained counsel expert in patent practice, and therefore are prepared to 
Obtain Patents in the United States and all Foreign Countries, Conduct In- 
terferences, Make Special Examinations, Prosecute Rejected Cases, 
Register Trade-Marks and Copyrights, Render Opinions as to 

Scope and Validity of Patents, F 
Defend Infringement Suits, Etc., Etc. 


If you have an invention on hand send a sketch or photograph thereof, to 
‘ ortant features, and you willbe at once 


If 


infringement by 


THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 


WASHINGTON, O0.C. 


Qu 


ry 


#e 


JOHN WEDDERBURN, Managing Attorney. 
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Humorous. 


LIES BLEEDING. 








The Flower of Love lites bleeding! 
Our lovely, dainty Nowe 
And a sound of grief and walling 
Through all the bousehold woe. 
Yet dry your tears, fond mother 
Sweet sleters, end your woes 
For they tell me it ts only 
A bleeding at the noe’ 





Cutting a swell—iancing a boil, 


How to put a horse on his metal—-shoe 
him 

The heart's action 
ise case. 


The pen enables a young man Ww give 
hie giri an inkling of his sentiments. 


It you doubt that the world moves 
ask come driver of a furniture van about it. 


A modest request, ‘‘Il’lease, Mr. Smith, 
will you give me « little more ham to fuish 
my mustard?” 


‘**That’s a good idea. Carry it vout,’’ 
said the editor toa man who came tu with a 
better plan for running the paper 


A young man was seen lately with 
two heads on his shoulders, It was not «a cu- 
riosity, a8 One belonywed to his sweetheart 


“My lord,’’ said the foreman of an 
Irish Jury, when giving in the 
find the man who stole the mare not mullty 


This was the very concise verdict of a 
coroner's jury in Idahe We fod that the de 
ceased came to his death bby calling Tom Wat 
lings « liar. 


‘This ian nice time to come home! 
ahe wid. “Tl am glad to he you say so, dear, 
heanswered. “ET thought you might think 1 
was tuther late,” 

‘*Miss Passay seemed offended at you 
last evening. What did you say? asked Yale 
ley. “Blessed if Dknow. [ oniy asked her if 
she didu t drend having to wear hoops agatn 


a breach-of-prom- 


verdict, “we 


‘“Jt's been puzzling my brain,’? inad- 
vertently remarked Snodgrass 

“What has?” asked Snively 

“Whether sa mnan with a glass eyeever basa 
pane in it ” 

“What do youdso, Mr. Dasse, when 


you find yourself singing tie quartette with 
people who don't know the mustet 

“T sing #0 loud that the 
heard," satd Mr. Basso. 


Wife: ‘‘I’m tired to death—been hav- 
ing the baby's photeawiapl taken by the in 
stantaneous process” 

Husband: “ILow long did it take? 

Wife: “About four hours.” 


others can't be 


Jagys: “I say, old fellow, can’t you 
lend meten fora month?” 

Nags: “Sorry, but | haven't anything ex 
cepta fifty. Gotany Oange? 

Jaggs: “No; but say, just make tt fifty for 
five months; that will do as well 


Mra, Oldtimer : ‘‘}Do you know your 
chiekens are always coming over in our gar 
dent” 

Mra. Newwife “Yes 

Mra. Oldtimer: “How do you kuow it? 

Mrs. New wife: 
back." 

Native to stranver: “We 
ways an east wind here 

Stranger: “But the wind now t# right from 
the weet.” 

Native: “Uh, that’s the oust 


wack, you know." 
Stranger: “Ah!” 


“Hello, Rivers ' 


bad cold.” 

“Worst lever bac, llanks.’ 

“I'm sorry for you, old fellow Wish I 
knew of something that would cure you, but 


“Teonuse they never come 


have al- 


Wind coming 


You seem to have a 


I don't.” 
“Jive me your hand tanks You're t} 
only man I've seen for three days that hadn't 


a sure cure 


A Parisian workman presents himself 


at the house of a wealthy munufscturer 
“Sir, lL wish you a happy New Your 
“Thanks, my good tan’ 
“and I have come for iny New Year's wift’ 
“Who are yout i don't 
face.” 
“Why, lam the man who always 
borrow your wheelbarrow 


Mother: ‘‘Where have 
mier" 

“Down by the olajmil! watching» van paint 
@ picture,” 

“Didn't you bother lim? 

“Naw! Ile seemed to be real toterested tn 
me.” 

“What did he say’ 


remetnber yout 


you been, .Jim- 


“Heasked meitf I didn't think it was most | 


dinner time and vou dl tiises me 


Philanthropist : 
muet you strike? 
this matter amically 


“Bat, my dear sir. 


Is there no way of setiling 


Striker: “No, there isnt, and beouldes, | 
wind having a little rest 

Phtianthropiet: “Bat {f y« i not wort 
whatare you to do for bread’ 

Striker, proudly Look er r J 
itagether depe ene , i Wy y wile 


THE SATURDAY 


Tux New Stampa.—The new issue of 
postage stamps will differ from the cur- 
rent issue in several particulars. Its de 
nominations, for example, will be one, 
two, three, four, five, six, eight, ten, fifteen 
and fitty cents, and one, two and five dol- 
lars. The regular current issue—that of 
1800 bas no eight cent stamp, for that be- 
came necessary only with the change in 
the registry fee from ten to eight cents 
‘during Postmaster General Wanamaker's 
administration. Neither bas the issue of 
180) any fifty-cent stam), or any of the 
series from one dollar upward. The com 
ing issue will drop out the thirty and the 
ninety cent stamps, transfering the heads 
of Thomas Jeflerson and Commodore 
Perry, which now stand on them, respect. 
ively to the fifty-cent and one dollar de 
nominations, The Postimaster General has 
made the designs of the two-dollar and 
five-dollar stamps a special subject of con- 
sideration. Looking over the rest of the 
series, he found portraits of Washington, 
Jefferson, Franklin, Jackson, Lincoln, 
Grant and Garfield, representing the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Civil Government; 
Sherman representing the army and Perry 
the navy, and Websterand Clay represent- 
ing the legislative branch. Hut the judi 
cial branch has been persistently ignored 
in the stamp portraits from the foundation 
of the Government till now. In an earlier 
issue Alexander Iiamilton had figured, 
but the great Constitution maker of 
opposite education and faith had been 
ignored, so vow John Marshall and James 
Madison are to appear on the two dollar 
and five-dollar stainys. 

ee 


Anout Epirokns.—Artemus Ward, once 
speaking of editors, said:—“Before you go 
for an odilor, young toan, pause and take 
a big think! Look and see if 
there is pot an omnibus or some meat Cart 
to drive, some #01] somewhere to be filled 
oraclerkship to be filled—anything that 
is reputable or healthy, rather than going 
for an editor, which is a bad business at 
best. We are nota borse, and consequently 
have not been called upon to furnish the 


around 


we fancy that the lifeof an editor who is 
forced to write, whether he feels like it or 
not, is much like the steed in question. If 
the yeas and peighs could be obtained, we 


decide that the threshing machine is) pre- 
ferable to the sanctum editorial. rhe 
editor's work is never doue. He is drained 
incessantly, and no wonder that he dries 
up prematurely. Other people can attend 
banquets, weddings, etc, Visit halls of 
dezziing light, and enjoy themselves in a 
variety of ways; buat the editor cannot. 
Hie must tenaciously stick to the quill. 
The press, like a sick baby, must not be 
joft to run by itself even tor a day, or 
somebody indignantly orders tie carrier- 
boy to stop bringing ‘that darned paper. 
There is nothiag ‘tn it; | won't have it in 


the house,’ ”’ 
ee 


SoLpirRs’ Pay IN Carina —The regular 
ariny of China is said to consist of 323,000 
nen, Besides this, the Eurperor’s army, 
there is a national army of 650,000 men, 
who are paid about four shillings «a month, 
but in consideration of this nmunificence 
required to feea themselves. The cavalry- 
Wan receives twelve shillings # month, 
feeds his own horses, and, should they be 
lost or killed, must replace them out of 
the pay given by the Groveroment 

_——— 8 a 


IT was ina furniture store in the Hub, 





comes to | 


of course, The acco.n plished salesman re. 
commended some carved furniture to the 
would-be purchaser. “This is all after 

patter: &® by henaissance,’’ he said, “and 
you know he is all the style now.”’ 
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motive power for a threshing machine; but | 
| In its wonted thickness and strength. 


believe that the iutelligent horse would 


=Try a cake of it A 
COMMON SOAP 


outlay of time and labor, 
Practical people will fw 


EVENING POST. 


DOLLARD & co. 


TOUPER wie 

Witmer). 1 > 

. 4 CHESTNUT 8T., Pra 
h > Philadelphia, ~ © % 


. 


Premier Artistes 


IN HAIR. . 


inventors of the CELEBRATE) GOSSAMER 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
PEERS, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 
Ornamental Hatr for Laties and Gentlemen. 

instructions Ww enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
tpeesure their own beads with accuracy: 


TOUPEES AND BCALPFS. FOR WiGs, INCH RS, 
INCHEA. 0.1. The round of the 
The round of the, bead. 

| No.2. From forehead over 
j the head to neck, No, 2. 
| No.3 From ear w ear 


No. 1. 


avi, 
No.2 From forehead 
back as far as bald. 


No. 3. Over forebead as} over the wp. 

far as required. [No.4 From ems ear 
No. 4 Over the crown round the a I 

of the head. | 





They have always ready /.° sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wiga, Toupoes, Latics’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beautifally manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the Union, 
Letters from any part of the world will receive at- 
tention. 


Dollard’s Herbanium fFxtract for the 


Hair. 

This preparation bas been manufactured and sold at 
Dollard’s for the past fifty years, aud its morits are 
such that, while it has oever yet been alivertised the | 
demand for it Kccps steadily tncreasinug. 

Also DOLLARD'S RBEGENERATIVE CREAM to 
be used tn coajunction with the Hervanium when the 
Hatr is naturally dry and needs an oll, 


Mra, Kdmondson Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
& Co,., w send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair, Mra, Gorter has tried in valu to 
obtain anything equal Ww It as a dressing for the hair 


in England. 
; MKS. EDMON UBON GUKTER. 


Uak Lodge Thorpe, 

Norwich, Norfolk, Englaud 

NAVY PAY OFFICER, PHILADELPHIA 
i) have used ‘‘leliard’s Herbanium Extract, o! 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ reguiarly for apwards of five 
years with great advantage. My hair, from rapidly 
thinning, was early restored, and has been Kept by it 
It is the bess 


Nov., 2, *88. 





| wasn | have ever used. : 
A. W. RUSSFLL, U. 8. N. 
TO M&8, KICHARD DOLLARD, 1224 Chestnutat.. Phils 
I have frequently, during a number of years, usec 
| the ‘‘Dollard’s Herbantum Fxtract,’’ and | du nut 
kuow of any which equalsit asa pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the hair. 
Very respeccfully, 
LEONARD M) Eks. 
£.1-Meomber of Congress, 5th District 
i’repared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, and 
appiled profassionally by 


DOLLARD & CO., 
123 CHESTNUT STREET. 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVIN: , 
WADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING. 


None but Practical Male and Female Artists Em- 
ployed 


. 


Gea r 
Vase: cor gure, Agents. $75 
eB Exclusive territory. The 
Dish Washer. Washes ali ihe 
dishes for a family in ope minute 
Washes, rinses and dries them 
Without wettiog the hands. You 
push the button, the machine does 
the rest. Bright, polished dishes, 
















Ose mA Smeg aod cheerful wives. No scaided 
flogers nosciled bandsor clothing. 

, 0 broken dishes, no muss. Cheap 
durabie, warranted Circulars free 


| W. P. HARRISON & CQ,, Clerk Bo. 12, Columbus, 0. 
| 


FOR ALL. 15 « month salary and ex 
penees paid If yeu want employment write 
atooce WP. 0. VICKERY. Augusta, Maine 
Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free, 
T.S. DENISON, lub. Chicago, LIL 














He had small skill o horse 
_ who boughta goose to ride on’ ‘Dont take 
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SCOUTING 4 


accomplish 
id cleuani Wo 
which more ne Olt) 


nd SAPOLILO the best and ¢ 


cleanindg and scouring. 
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- Reading Selivee’. 


Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. No Cinders, 
On and after September 11, 194. 


Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Philada. 
Buffalo Day Express 
Parlor and Dining Car dally 9.% am) s* 
Chi Express (Sleeper) dally 6.45 p m 3% 
Buffalo Express (Sleeper) cally 9.45 p m i=? 
Williamsport Exp. (Parlor Cars) wha “Ay 7, o 

» : 

Williamsport Night Exp. (Sleeper) daily 11.9 p m. 


FOR NEW Hes 


4.10, 7.30 (two-hour train) be 11.31 
(12. 57, m from Mth and a= yee De tn, 
1.40, 3.50, 5.15, Sees aris 


ar), 
r 4.45, (dinin 4 car), Pp m, 12.10 night. 


8. 9.45, 31am, 3.5 p m, (6.12 from 
Chestnut. At. I 2 => 

Leave New York, foot 4.%, 4 i! 
oe ah mm tats night, Bantapn om, cee te 
wD, 4.45 p m, , 1 

a in, 1.8, 5.06, 6.00 p m, 12.15 an 
Parior cars on all ns and sleeping cars 


express trai 
on night trains to and — ae York. 
FO BETHLEHEM, STON AND ‘ets 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.0, 
8.00, 9.00 a m, 2.00, 4.90, 5.2, 6.45, 9.45 sou Sun. 
days—4.27, 4.06, 9.00 am, 4.15, 6.45, 9.45 p m. 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For Pheentixville and Pottstown—Express, 4.25, 10, 
am, 12.45, 4.0. 6.02, 11.8) pm. Accom: 4.2) 7.4, 
1,60 0 me, 1.68, 6% OS 7. pm. Sunday ~ Cry 

it hy 11.9 pm. Accom., 7.9, 11.42 4 


ver 1 ts me Express, §. — 10.00 a m, 12.45, ‘: m. 6m, 
11.3% pm. Accom., 4,20, 7.40, am, 1.4, 
70pm. Sup Express, | 4.00, ‘ye a 
pm. Accom., 7.3 am, 5.% pm. 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg—Ex ween, 4.B, 10.00% 
m, 4.00, 602 pm. Accom., 4.0 am, 7.3) p m 
Sunday — Express, 4.00, a m 

For Vottsville—Express, 8. , 10.00 a m, 4.%, 6.7, 
ll.w pm. Accom., 4.0, 7.40 am, 10pm. San 
day— Express, 4.00, 9.06 a m, 11.0 p m. Accem., 
5.0) pm. 

Yor Shamokin aod Willlamsport—Express, 8.45, 10,09 
am, 4.0 11.9 p m,. Sunday—Express, 9.05 m, 
11.3 pm, Additional forShbamo in Express, week- 
days, 6.0 pm. Accom,, 4.0 m, Sundays—Ex 
press, 4.00a mM 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves: 
Weoek-days Express 5.00, 9.00 a m., 2.00, 4.00, 4.9, 
5.00pm. Accom,, §.00am., 4.3, 6.30 Pm. Sun. 
days Express, 8.00, 9.00, 10.00 am. Accom., 6.0 
am, 4.45 pm 

Leave Atlantic City Depot: week-days— Express, 6.20, 


7.0, 7.4, 9 am, 5.30, 7.0 pm. Accom., 
5.10 am, 4.22 p m, ——— Express, 4.00, 5.00, 
5.00pm. Accum., 7.15am, 5.06 pm, 


Parlor Cars on all express trains, 
Brigantine, week-days, 6.00 a m, 4.3% p m 

Brigantine, week-days, 7.25a m, 3.25 pm. 

6.5am, 4.35 pm. 

Detailed time tabies at ticket offices, N. E. corner, 
Broad and Chestnut, 843 Chestnut street. 3) 8. 
Tenth street, 60958, Third street, 3962 Market street and 
at stations. 

Union Transfer sand rea will call for and check 
baggage f from a is an semgonere. 

I HANCOCK, 


WEIGAR ©. 
Gena | 4. - Cinta | Passenger A gent. 


leave 
Sur lays, 





+. OF TOU WANT INFORMA/ION ABOUT 


ENSIO 





ww tt dress 2 setter or postal cord 
CLAIMS COMPANY, 


ER 
| WEDDERBUAN, * 
. 0. Box 463. WASHIS asd 


SOLDIE goon PROCURED "WIDOWS, 
CHILDREN, PARENTS. 


Aliso, for Soldiers and Sailors disabled tn the tine of 
duty in the regular Army or Navy sinee the 
Sarvivors of the Indian wars of 1832 to 1 
their widows, now entitled. Old and rejected ¢ aime 
8 apectalty. Thousands entitled to higher rates. 
Send fornew laws. No charge for advice. Wo “e 
until successful. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND VIEWS 
For Public Lectures, School, Church or Home. 


WORLD’S FAIR 


and other interesting cungents. Send 3c. stamp for 
Catalogue. 


J. W. MARCY SCIOPTICON Cu., 


1008 Walnut St., Philadelphia, I’a. 
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